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THE BEST AIDS for teachers and stu- 


—= a Se dents in studying Geo- 
graphy are to be found listed in the American Book 
Company’s Catalogue. This list embraces all of the 
leading series of Geographies used in this country, 
including 


SWINTONS GEOGRAPHIES, 











A Two Book Series consisting of 
Introductory Geography in Readings and Recitations. 

116 pages. - - - i. 2 - - - 55 cents. 
Grammar-School Geography. 118 pages. - - - $1.25. 


and containing ample material for teaching the subject. The lessons are presented 
in a simple and interesting manner. The books are clear in style and logical ir 
arrangement. The maps are excellent, being distinct and accurate, and constantly 
kept abreast of the times. The illustrations are beautiful, apt, and instructive, and 
add much to the value of the books for class use. Among other special features are 
the following : the language is clear and brief, yet full enough ; the plant and animal 
life of the grand divisions are admirably represented; the topical synopses, 
commercial maps, and statistical tables are very valuable. 

There are Special Editions of the Grammar School we my for the New 
England, Middle, Southern, East Central, West Central, and Pacific States. 





Besides the above, the list of the AMERICAN Book CoMPANy also includes the 
following standard and popular series of Geographies :— 


Appletons’ Standard, Barnes's, Cornell's, Eclectic, Niles's and Harper's. 
nani ee with reference to the introduction of these books is cordially 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORE: CINCINNATI: CHICAGO: 
806 and 808 Broadway. 137 Walnut Street. 258 and 260 Wabash Ave. 
Please mention THE SCHOOL JOUBNAL. 





ROLFE’S STUDENTS’ SERIES OF 


STANDARD ENGLISH POEMS 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


(UNIFORM WITH ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE.) 


A CAREFULLY REVISED TEXT; COPIOUS EXPLANATORY AND CRITICAL NOTES; NUMEROUS 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 


6. Byron’s Childe Harold. 
7. Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
8. Tennyson's Enoch Arden and other 


1. Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 
2. Scott’s Marmion. 

3. Tennyson’s Princess. 

4. Tennyson's Selected Poems. oems. 
5. The Young People’s Tennyson. 9. Atlanta’s Race, Etc. By Wa. Morris. 


Price per volume, 75 Cents; to teachers and schoo! officers for exam- 
ination, 47 Cents. 


THE RIVERSIDE LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Series of Volumes devoted to History, Biography, Mechanics, Travel, Natural His- 
tory, and Adventure. With Maps, Portraits, etc. 


1. The War of Independence. By JOHN Fiske. With Maps. 
2. George Washington: An Historical Biography. By Horace E. Scupprr. 
3. Birds Through an Opera Glass. By FLORENCE A. MERRIAM. 
4. Up and Down the Brooks. By Mary E. Bamrorp. 
. Coal and the Coal Mines. By Homer GREENE. 
. A New England Girlhood, Outlined from Memory. By Lucy Larcom. 
z ane! The Pearl of the East. By Mrs. 8. J. Hiaainson. 
. Girls and Women. By E. CHESTER. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 








Price to Teachers, 64 Cents per volume, prepaid. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., BOSTON. 11 East 17th St... NEW YORK 





MUSIC COURSE. 

COURSE IN READING. 

REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. 
COURSE IN SPELLING. 


Young Folk’s Library. MacCoun’s Historical Publications. Welsh’s Grammars. Stowell’s 


Physiology. 


Choice new Text-books and helps for nearly every branch of school and college work. Illustrated cata) © 
mailed free to any address. Ca 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., Boston 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





CEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


School Book Publishers, 
Nos. 307 and 309 Wabash Ave., CHICACO, ILL. 


ANOTHER NEW DEPARTURE. A COMPLETE COURSE IN 
ARITHMETIC, PREPARED in accord with ADVANCED THOUGHT 
in “‘ How and What to Teach,” by H. H. Belfield, Director of Manual Training School, 
formerly teacher in North Chicago High School and Principal in Public Schools. 

THE REVISED ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC AND THE 
NEW MODEL ARITHMETIC, ARRANGED WITH GREAT CARE 
AND SKILL. Works worthy of being seen and selected by teachers, who want, 
and know, the best Arithmetics. Sent for examination, postpaid, Elementary for 
fifty cents, New Model for sixty-five cents. 

THE SEASON, the coming of flowers, the true Object Lessons in the study 
of Botany, suggest the propriety of examining ABBIE G. HALL’S BOTANY, 
The work will awaken interest and enthusiasm, WHICH MEANS SUCCESS. 

It will soon be time for the pupils to commence to plant their gardens, and learn, 
as the plants grow and flowers blossom, aided by the instructions in this valuable and 
practical work. 

BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS, in colors, 
have a charm for the young pupils, and when combined with interesting stories, 
never failto INSPIRE NEW LIFE in a reading class. 

No teacher will ever regret that he tried the MODEL FIRST, SECOND 
and THIRD READERS, newly illustrated in new binding. Things of beauty. 
A joy for children worthy of trial. Price of each by mail, 





First Reader, - - - = 30 cents. 
Second Reader, - - - BO cents. 
Third Reader, ~ - - 5&O cents. 


The SIMPLICITY and BEAUTY of the illustrations of BOY DEN’S 
READER, drawn by herself, and her RARE ABILITY in selecting appro- 
priate matter, acquired by several years of remarkable success in teaching will 
JUSTIFY a TRIAL, An approval follows a trial. Price by mail, twenty cents. 

Nothing need be said of the ARITHMETIC READER. It has thousands 
of friends among those who have used it. Price by mail, for examination, Twenty 


cents, SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





A Two-CentiStamp 


stuck on an envelope addressed to the Acme 
Stationery and Paper Co., 59 Duane St., N. Y. 
and containing a request to have samples 
forwarded of 


Quincy Practice Paper 


will receive immediate attention by the above 
house. 

What is QUINCY PRACTICE PAPER? The 
name “Quincy” tells where it was first 
adopted. The paper is either neutral tint in 
color or white, both suitable for pen and ink, and 
there are four styles of ruling to choose from. 
It is very saving of Copy-Books and the expense 
trifling. 

A fine assortment of Drawing Tablets and 
special ruled Spelling Tablets are also manufac- 
tured by the 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 
59 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Macmillan & Co.'s New Books. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co., are the Agents in the United States 
for the Publications of the Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities Presses. 

Just Published. In One Volume, Large 8vo. $3.00. 


PROF. KLUGE’S. ETYMOLOGICAL DICTION- 
ARY OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


Translated by Dr. F. J. Davis from the Fourth German Edition. In one large 8vo 

volume. $3.00. , 
“In preparing an English edition of Professor Kiuge’s famous work, the translat 

at making the book as ly comprehensible to English students as the original work is to Germans. 

To this end he has given the chief meanings of all the German words, some of which are rather 

obscure, and are not to be found in any German-English Dictionaries hitherto published. In as- 

signing the equivalents to the words quoted from foreign languages great care has been taken to 

ve as closely as possible the corresponding English meaning to the words.”—Transiator’s Preface . 





Second Series. Just Published. 
PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 


By the Rev. WaLtEeR W. SKEAT. Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Cambridge. 


Second Series: THE .FOREIGN ELEMENT. 


12mo. $2.60. 
Recently Published.—First Series: THE NATIVE ELEMENT. 
12mo., $2.25. 





A MIDDLE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Containing words used by English writers from the twelfth to the fifteenth century. 
By Francis Henry STRATMAN. A new edition re-arranged, revised, and enlarged 
by HENRY BRADLEY. Small 4to, $8.00. 


A MANUAL OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


Including ye Composition by JOHN NICHOL, LL.D., and Questions and Exercises 
on English Composition by JoHN NicHoL and W. 8. McCormick. 18mo, cloth, 
60 cents. 








ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS, 
By J. B. Lock, M.A. Adapted to American Schools, by Prof. CHARLOTTE A. ScoTT, 
Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 16mo. 70 cents. 





A New Book by the Right Hon. John Morley, M. P. 
STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 


By JoHn Morey. Globe, 8vo ; cloth, $1.50. 

*,* The above is uniform with the collected edition of Mr. Morley’s writings. 

“Mr. Morley is a delightful essayist, and his gifts in this relation are shown in the fullest afflu- 
ence in this thoroughly interesting volume. Asa literary artist he is in the foremost rank, and his 
writings are as attractive for their style as for their matter and the felicitous manner in which it is 
illustrated by original thought and profound scholarship.’’—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 





Just Published. 4to, cloth, $3.00. 
MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL ATLAS. 


PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL. 


A Series of 80 Maps with General Index. By J. G. BarRTHOLOMEW, F.R.S.E., 
F.R.G.S., etc., Compiler of the ‘‘ Library Reference Atlas of the World.” 4to, 
cloth, $3.00 ; bound in half morocco, $4.00. 

“It is an example of the greet progress that has been made in the art of map-making, and its 
eighty maps are undoubtedly as fine specimens of coloring, drawing, and all other things that go to 
make up a successful map, a8 were ever collec together in one book. We never fully realized 
before what an amount ot information could be converse by means of colors, and for the mfor- 
mation itself we may say it is the latest to be obtained. We believe this beautiful book will lead 
many a child to love the study of geography.”—The N. Y. School Journal. 


*,* Send address for special circular of ‘‘ Macmillan’s Geographical Series.” 


»*» The attention of teachers gnd others interested in education is respectfully called 
to Macmillan & Co,’s Educational Catalogues, comprising books in all departments of 
learning. Special lists sent free by mail on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 





B-FCANAGAA-(HIGo-> 


___ WISHES IN THIS ISSUE TO CALLYOUR ‘7. 
ATTENTION TO THE FoLLOWING. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 


a very neat 10x14 inches little diploma suitable for presentation at the close . Prin 
may | green, . = suitably worded, Price, 10 om. or $1.00 foe dozen. ‘ rl a 
nother diploma -4x8 inc neat and tasty. Su H 
yet Ve J “~~ y itabiy worded and printed in light blue. 
ONE HUNDRED MERIT CARDS. 


Each shows “that the be has 1 Ne 
~ a s a q aan : Pann ga earned 100 merits,” 4x6 inches. Price, 20 cents per dozen. 
diaaiinahale ae WARD AED PICTURE CARDS. 
ock, new b 
anit ~ et ~~ ~ _— nd 50 cents, or more, for an assortment saying how 
OUTLINES, TABLES, AND SKETCHES IN U. S. HISTORY. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED TO DATE. Just out. The best and . 8, 
History published. The outlines systematize the matter and are on 1 reat comaptete cutines tu a 


a variety of books. It can be used for al) classes. Thirty-thousand copies ot 
sold am the demand is now greater than ever. Paper, 82 pages, 25 conte. a 


HULL’S DRAWING BOOK, 





Several hundred designs with full directions for re-drawing. Excellent as a teacher's manual 
and js used }. ly as a book for pupils’ use. Just adopted 
First order for 600 copies. _ ores I he ctiy.of Cympin, Washington, 


CATALOGUE OF TROUBLE KILLERS 


descnbing the above and hundreds of other 8, about which all wide-awake teachers 
to know, sent free on request. All your Teachers’ Helps, Method Books, toma RS | 
second hand, School Supplies, etc., may be ordered from one house, Write for prices. 


GINN & COMPANY Publish 
The Best Books for all Schools. 


. ELEMENTARY ENGLISH. “ 

tickney’s Readers; Classics for Children, Knox-Heath Elementary Lessons Language: 
Stackney's Word by Word; Primary and Advanced; Tarbell’s Lessons in Language ; Whitney 
Essentials of English Grammar; Hazen’s Speller ; Open Sesame. 


HIGHER ENGLISH. 

Lockwood's Lessons in ee: Hudson’s Shakespea etc.; Genung’s Rhetoric and Rhetorica| 
Analysis; Mmto’s Manual of English Prose Literature and ristics of English Poets; English 
Literature Pamphlets ; er’s Best Elizabethan Plays; Knglish Prose from Elizabeth to 
Victoria; Sidney’s Defense of Poesy ; Introduction to Browning; Fulton and Trueblood’s Choice 


Readings and Chart. 
LATIN. 
Allen and Greenough’s Series: Grammar, Illustrated Ceesar, Cicero, Virgil and Ovid, with Vocab- 
ularies ; Cosege Series of Latin Authors; Collar and Daniell’s nner’s Book; Collar’s Com- 
ition ; Lexghton’s First Steps and Lessons; Tetlow’s Lessons; U ical Atlas; White’s Lexicons; 
pp and Haigh’s Dictionary ; Classical Review ; Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 


GREEK. 


Goodwin and White’s Series: Grammar, Lessons, Beginner’s Book, and Anabasis; College Series 
of Greek Authors; a School Iliad; Leighton’s Lessons; Liddell and Scott’s Lexicons; 
Goodwin's Moods and Tenses; White’s Passages for Translation at Sight ; Hogue’s Irregular Verbs, 


MATHEMATICS. 


Wentworth’s Series: Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, Trigonometries, etc. ; Gay's Business 
Book- keeping ; Industrial Arithmetic; Lessons in Geometry; Hardy’s Analytic Geometry, 
Calculus, an Quaternions; Taylor’s Calculus; Byerly’s Calculus, etc. ; ’s Surveying ; Smith's 


Co-ordinate Geometry. 
NATURAL SCIENCES. 


Gage’s Physics and Introduction to Physical Science; Williams’s Chemical Science : Young's 
Astronomies; Hygienic Physiology ; Botanies; Journal of Morphology ; Biological Lectures. 


HISTORY. 


Myers’s Histories; Allen's Roman Poorte; Montgomery's Leading Facts of History Series: Eng- 
lish, French and American ; Emerton’s die Ages; Washington and His Country; Pilgrims and 
Puritans; from Colony to Commonwealth. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
Collar’s Eysenbach’s German Lessons; Beginner’s Book in French and in German; Knapp’s 
h Grammar and Readings, and French Readings; Stein’s German Exercises; Van Daell’s 
emoires du Duc de Saint-Simon; Sumichrast’s Les Trois Mousquetaires par Dumas: Spiers’ 
French and English Dictionaries. ° 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Macy’s Our Government; Burgess’s Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law: 
Harv Historical Monographs; Political Science Quarterly. ais 


MUSIC. 


National Music Course; Time and Tune Series; Eichberg’s High School Readers; Tilden’s 
Common School Song Reader and Chart; The Morning Hour; Choral Book; Yeazie’s Primer; 
Pease’s Singing Book; The Coda. Also books in Philosophy, Old English, Sanskrit and Avestan. 


GEOGRAPHIES, GLOBES, and MAPS. 


Our World Series; Joslin’s and Fitz’s Globes ; Johnston's Wall Maps; Footprints uf Travel. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO. 
Rapid Addition Drills and Short Cuts to other 

Commercial Calculations. 


By C. C. COCHRAN, 


An expert accountant and teacher of 34 
years’ experience. 














A WONDERFUL BOOK 
— ENABLES — 

i) Clerks, Book-keepers, Cashiers, 

6 WI &c., to read results in the addi- 

pray tion of long columns of figures, 

| and all of the everyday work of 

‘, oa] the Counting House as easily, 

~ ; rapidly, and accurately as one 

Yor DBE, reads print from word pictures— 

PLZZ Ochrare wide awake teachers use it for 


supplemental work. 





8vo. 6x9. Cloth, $1, by mail, postpaid. 


C. C. COCHRAN, Lock Box, 573, CHICAGO, ILLS. 








If you want a handsome and stylish 


og a z 






DIPLOMA) 


for your school, jet us heur trom you. We keep a great variety ot biank di 
supply them by return mail, adapted for use in any kind ofa school in 
signs made ata price fully fitty per cent. below the market. It’s easy enough to 
yourself by getting all the specimens and you can from nere ont com them with 
ours. Fullinformation free: or, for twenty-five cents, we will send to those who mention THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL assorted specimens of our latest and most artistic designs, including one ready 
tor_use in your institution. 

You can get more work for the yen now before our “‘rush ” season sets in. 

Positions secured for teachers of boo! “peeping, penmanship, shorthand and general commercial 


. u. e 
ted. Ames’ Best Pen, AMEs’ Copy COLLEGE CURRENCY, 
THe PENMAN’s ART JOURNAL (with a special department for teachers of writing in the public 
schools), etc. We make fine cuts for every illustrating and advertising pu: 


rpese from your copy 
or ours. Cut catalogue containing hund of Designs sent for 25 cdnts, which will be refunded on 
first order amounting to 


in stock, and can 


country. Specia! de- 
this matter 





A. FLANACAN, 185 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


$1.00. 
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~ NEW BOOKS OF 
UNUSUAL VALUE 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


§. C. GRIGGS & CO. 


CIVILIZATION: An Historical Re- 

view of Its Elements. 

By CHARLES MORRIS, author of the “Aryan 
Race: Its Origin and Achievements.” 2 vols., 
12mo, over 1,000 pages. Price, $4.00. 

“A whole historical library bearing upon the 
elements of civilization is condensed into this 
work, and with such wonderful skill as to enable 
those who lack time or opportunity to peruse sep- 
arate works on the several topics here treated, to 
gain a general conception of what man has 
thought and done in his long march down the 
ages. A more valuable and interesting work than 
this has not been given to the world in the past 
year.” —Boston Home Journal. 


HINDU LITERATURE; Or, The An- 

cient Books of India. 

By ELizaBeTH A. REED, Member of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Great Britain. 1 vol., 12mo» 
cloth. Price, $2.00. 

“The first really popular and readable account 
of the literature of Ancient India to be found in 
our language—a well-made, useful book.”—T he 
American, Philadelphia. 

“An unpretentious, but valuable work. The 
author, who is a member of the Philosophical 
Society of Great Britain, gives a great deal of 
information not obtainable from any other vol- 
ume. A good introduction to Hindu literature.” 
—New York Herald. 


HEGEL’S LOGIC. 

A Book on the Genesis of the Cate- 
gories of the Mind. By WILLIAM T. 
HARRIS, LL.D., U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. 

Being Volume VIII. in the series of Griggs’ Ger- 
man Philosophical Classics for English Readers. 
16mo. Brown Silk Cloth. 436 pages. $1.50. 
“A wonderfully clear and comprehensive crit- 

ical exposition of the most profound philosophy 

or logic of really the profoundest of German 
philosophers, written by one who is acknowledged 
to be one of the most accomplished scholars and 
ablest students of philosophy of the present day.” 
—Boston Home Journal. 


A DIGEST OF ENGLISH AND AM- 
ERICAN LITERATURE. 
By Prof. ALFRED H. Weiss, A.M. Large 12mo» 

384 pages. Price, $1.50. . 

“We do not know of any other volume from 
which an intelligent reader can so quickly get a 
combined and comprehensive view of English 
literature and history from the time of the Ko. 
man invasion down to the present half-century.” 
—New York Herald. 


THE WORLD ENERGY 
AND ITS SELF-CONSERVATION. 
By WILLtAM M. Bryant, author of * Philosophy 
of Art,” ete. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

“It will be generally conceded that this work is 
one of the most able contributions to mental) phil- 
osophy. No deep thinker can read it without 
great profit, and it ought to have a wide cirvula- 
tion in intelligent quarters.”—The Independent, 
New York. 


SEMITIC PHILOSOPHY. 
Showing the ultimate social and scientific out- 
come of original Christianity in its contlict with 

surviving ancient heatheniam. By PxHripP C. 

Friesgk. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00, 

“The author has gone into his task with com- 
mendable minuteness, and has presented a work 
full of sound information. It has an important 
bearing upon several of our current problems, 
and from this point of view it unquestionably 
possesses a wide interest. It is written in a clear 
and vigorous style.”"—The Publishers’ Oircwlar, 
London, England. 





VITUS BERING, 


THE DISCOVERER OF BERING STRAIT. 
By Perer LAURIDSEN, of the Royal Danish Geo- 
graphical Society. Translated by Prof. J. E. 
OLson, of the University ot Wisconsin, with an 
introduction by Lieut. FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 
12mo, 240 pages, with four maps. Price, $1.25 
A trustwerthy account of a celebrated ex- 
Pp orer of whom the world has had but scant know- 
edge. The volume is one of marked interest 
and especially so as attention is now so largely 
directed to the portion of the country with which 
his name is connected.”—The Central Christian 





Advocate. 
*,* For sale or sent, postpaid, on 
eceipt of price bxe publishers. 


8. C. GRIGGS & CO., 


CHICAGO. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


DICTIONARY OF IDIOMATIC ENGLISH 
PHRASES. By James Main Drxon, M.A., 
—— .E., Professor of English Literature in the 
a a University of Japan. 12mo, cioth, 


“The arrangement is and convenient, 
and the whole work will be found exceedingly 
useful. With nearly all the items is given 
name of the author, where the word or phrase is 
to be found, and definitions are concise and 
+ 7° sm on ly eccurate.”—Journal 
o 


“ Will be a valuable work of reference ap we md 
even most familiar with the language : to 
itions are trustworthy, its > 
appropriate, its c tive quotations good 
prose, conventional prose, ST prose, and 
helpful.”—Commercial Advertiser. 


, 


CLASSIC GEMS OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Vol. 1.—Selections from Milton, ——- 
son and Goldsmith. > oo od top. 
cont, Vol. 2.—Selections teow 

nd Macaulay. 1810, cloth, gilt ton. 5 $0 cents. 


LIVES OF ENGLISH AUTHOKS. A Biogra- 

phical History of English Literature. From 

spmcer to Browning. 12mo, cloth. Illustrated. 
823 pages. $1.00 


HIGHER GRADE ENGLISH. History of the 
» Ansivele, Style, Prosody, etc. 18mo, 
cloth extra. 50 cents. 


“* Higher Grade English’ ts the history 


of language, analysis, » ., and 
is worthy the eutiee of f American teachers in 
ng schools and academies. fournal of Educa- 
ion. 


LOWER GRADE ENGLISH. Grammar, An- 


alysis, Punctuation, Parap! , Deri 

ete. 18mo, cloth extra. 10 cents, — 
THE EMPIRE. Sponge rom Homa of Britain 

-_ ~! at Day. Pedple From —— 5 to 

iustrated. os 


This enh history will be found suitable as 
a two-years’ book in elemen schools, middle- 
class schools, and for-pupil « 
wit joaee invinag book one connect 
paragraphs torml ‘length ie 
paper and type of the very best, y best, and its ustra- 
tions numerous and of excellent qualit 
—Journal of Baucetion. 


late RoBERT 
of the 19th 


AMERICA, 
MACKEN: 
Century.” 

“ America” 8. ina Brecon form the history 
of the founding and development of the various 
States in North and South America. It is divided 
into three parts : 


I. Tae Unrrep STarTes. 
Il. DOMINION OF CANADA. 
Ill. Sours America, Erc. 


ie all, it has remained for a f to 
give us the compendium of American His. 
tory. The ) aasiiber, Bae, with remarkabie insight, 
seized upo: he catient (— of our history, and 


briefly ry truly stated 
— Indianapolis Times. 


THE NINETEENTG CENTURY. A History. 
By RoBERT MACKENZIE. 8vo, cloth. $1.00. 
Presents in a handy form a history of the great 

quests — j porement of the iy ~y century, 
pens oul Empire, on conti 

of Europe and in America. “ee 
“In every way worth pees in the li 

and would make an exce cellent te text-book or pt 

in the common schools.” — napolis Times. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By the Rev. 
JAMES MACKENZIE. New Edition. Illustrated. 
658 pages. $1.50. 

“We must give full credit to the very un- 
common vigor of thought and brilliant manner 
in which the author treats the subject.” 

—New York Times. 


GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 
THE “WORLD AT HOME” READERS. 


A New Series of G Readers. With 
beautiful Maps and D 


A Gistory. 
author 4 of 
0, cloth, 


Hai 


No. L—1. Simple Lessons on the Plan of the 
School and | "Piayrround, "2. Sim maple Lensone 
on the Plan of the School. 3. The Meaning and 


Use of a —_— 64 16mo, cloth, limp. Beauti- 
fuily It TB cen ys * 
No. i. = 1. Siaet oll the Size and Shape 
2. hical 


of the W: Ex 

and Tiustratea by reterence to the Map of - 
aad. Physical | of Hills os Rives. 
—e = * wiao. —_ Beautifully [llus- 
No. Ase -ey- Ph and Political Geography 
of England and Wales. 160 16mo, cloth, 

boards. Beautifully Llustra 50 cents. 
No. [V.—The Ph and Political y 
-~ the it Islands, British North and 
witb of their 10ns. 
ys cloth, boards. ilbus- 


pa ee 75 cents. 
No. V.—The 2 Favusel and Political Geogra) 
of Right. The sea tude and Day 
Lo tceeeune With numerous Maps and 
Hinetrations. 75 cents. 
.~ Vite Grea of the World gener- 
ally, and copoctaliy of tthe sy Colonies opt 
With numerous — and Tiustestions: 75 cents. 


“ These deli peut beck, Rotating 3s the first 
number wit simple lessons on the ~_ OS of the 


school play 
direction from the ~ pe NS out gradually 
oe) of 


to the 
woes world. hanes truest and : Tost progressive 
eachers are ones most high preciate 
them.”—School Jvurnal. 5 


2 Complete Catalogues free on application. 
Any of above sent, post-paid, upon receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Smporcre,”* 


Importers, 





83 E. 17th &t., Union Square, NEW YORK, 


We Have Ordered The Foreman 


to make 50 more of the BRADLEY COLOR 
WHEELS. You will want one for your 
school. 

And THE BRADLEY EDUCATIONAL 
COLORED PAPERS, the first line, that has 
ever been manufactured in connection with 
a logical and scientific series of color lessons 
for the school-room. Send stamp for either 
of our pamphlets, ‘“ Primary Color Instruc- 
tion” or “Color In The Kindergarten.” The 
complete book, “Color In The School- 
Room,” will cost you a dollar. We will mail 
a sample box of the papers, 125 colors, 
standards, their shades and tints and inter- 
mediate lines and their shades and tints, for 
60 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The genial publisher of this paper insists that it will pay 
us to advertise in it. Wedoubtit. Now if you don’t write at 
once we shall feel sure that it does not pay and he will be dis- 
appointed. 

‘. You have School Books in abundance. Do you need 
all? Why not send such as are not needed to us in ex- 
ehange for other School or Miscellaneous Books, 
‘Stationery, School Supplie: or Cash? Send for “ List 
of Books wanted” (Form No. 106) and terms of exchange. Our 
terms are equitable ; our methods are honorable; our deal- 
ings are satisfactory. Ask your confreres, 

We wish every Private School in the country to 
know that there is no house better equipped than 
ours, to furnish at lowest rates SCHOOL BOOKS 
and SCHOOL SUPPLIES of all kinds. We state 
boldly that we can save you money! Does that in- 
terest you? Then write us. 


C. M. BARNES, 75-77 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


By the way, if you are interested in Drawing, send 50 cents for a sample set of 
our Holmes New Drawing Series, and Manual. 


IEIMORY 


pal ae by 
BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT. Chancellor of the Chautauqua Lite and Scientific Circle, writes 
I fully endorse your system as sound in Philosophy, and practical to the highest degree.’ 


REV. JESSE RLBUT, Principal of the Chautaugua Literary and Scientafic Circle, writes 

BEY, bave bes work pf ae. TS commnpianed to memory five of St. Paul's epistles— 

and Second Timothy. Ali of these I can now repeat, 
and often = 40 repeat. I find that I can now comrait SEVEN OR EIGHT VERSES IN LESS TIME THAN 
TWO VERSES WOULD REQUIRE WHEN I BEGAN.” 

SUPT. WEA Secret of “* The Library of Education,” Cincinnati, writes 

ane: DRL — of the method snd helpfulness of its suggestions are wonderful. 
read and studied by every teacher.”’ 


Particulars on application. Specimen Pages and Address on Keceipt of Ten Cents. 


JAS. P. DOWNS, Publisher, (Room G.) 243 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
BLOCUTION axv ORATORY—THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


The Summer Session of the National School of Elocution and 

ye be held at Thousand Island Park, New York, JULY 6 
to AUGUST 14. Sctentific Work. Reasonable Rates. Lnstructive Circu- 
lars sent on app to 


SILAS 8S. NEFF, Principal, 1124 Arch Street, PHILA. 
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JUST READY. 
A GRAND NEW BOOK FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, 


EPITOME OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY 


By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., 


Revised by John Hardiman, A.M. With maps and many illustrations. 
Ancient and Medizwval. 473 pp. 12mo. $1.20, postpaid. 


“The modern historian has a v “ifferent work before him from that of the historian of a 
century 3 Instead of the chron of wars and conquests, acconnts of the daily life of the 
now hold a prominent place. The writer bas performed his work throughout in the spirit of 
There are several colored maps of great clearness and beauty, and many illus- 
trations showing ubjects of architecture and art, besides coins, inscriptions, etc. One of the excel- 
lent poltute of the work ie the relief given to great events. The descri of the people—the man- 
the institu tions— will make 


Part I. 


ners, customs, and it a popular book in the aey as well as the 
school.” It is an important addition to our text-books on history. Correspondence invited. 
Circulars sample pages mailed for souueet. 





BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


Crocker’s Method of T Geography. Notes of Lessons, by LUCRETIA 
CrocKER, member of the board of Supervisors, Boston Public Schools. 530 cents. 55 cents, 


Tagter’s Notes of Lessons for Young Teachers. With models from actual examin- 
ation papers. By Joun TAYLOR. os ae. 50 cents. 55 cents.. 


caching Compositica. The bright, interesting 
and instructive, and in the training 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY ze - {5B Promfield Street, BOSTON. 
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As we have our own manufacturing plant 





well organized, we are in a position to give 





close attention to every 


detail of our work 





and have a well earned reputation for being 2 





PROGRESSIVE, 





RELIABLE AND PROMPT, 





AND ALWAYS ON TIME. 





C. B. DEMAREST & CO., 
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DICTATE! 





Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
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PS 


SYBODY RESENTS BEING 
D TO, 


but students enjoy it when seated in our dication 
chairs, as they find them both comfortable and 
convenient. 

Why not follow the example of the Class ’9| 
of Phillips’ Academy, of Andover, Mass., who, last 
December, made their Alma Mater a present of 
some for their class room. 

Read the tist of some of the Educational Insti- 
tutes which have found our chairs “just what they 
wanted.” 





Williams’ College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Phillips’ Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


Peddie Institute, 


Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, 


Hightstown, N. J. 


N. Y. 


Packer Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dr. Hoagland’s Medical 


Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wm. Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 
Albany Medical College, Albany, N. Y. 
Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore, Md. 
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ANDREWS M’F’'C Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL FURNITURE 


IN THE WORLD, 





ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tellu- 
rians, . 
Charts, of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 


Just Issued.—New and Large Series AN- 
DREWS RELIEF MAPS, 


Andrews M’f’g Company, 
74 & 76 FIFTH AVE., / NEW YORK. 
A. H. Andrews & Co., 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Palens Goat-Skin Erasers. 





It has recently been discovered that Srmi-TANNED 
GoaT-SKIN has a striking affinity for fine particles of 
chalk, so that in erasing chalk marks from blackboards 
with this material most of the annoying and unwhole- 


some chalk dust is avoided. 


Besides doing away with the dust this eraser will 
wear much longer than any of the felt erasers, and is, 
therefore, much cheaper to the consumer. 

A trial of this eraser will substantiate our claims. 
Price, $1.50 per dozen; Sample by mail upon receipt of 
15 cents. Special price in gross lots. 


H. 0. PALEN & CO., Manufacturers, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 





127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. tth St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK, 


Bank, Church, 
School, Lodge, and 
Office Furnishings. 
AMERICAN 
Desk & Seating Co. 
270-272 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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ESTERBROOKS PENS 


LEADING SCHOOL NUMBERS 
128-333-444. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN (CO., 


26 John Street, New York. 
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Horsford’s Avid Phosphate. 


Apreparation of phosphoric 
acid and the phosphates re- 
— for perfect digestion. 

t promotes digestion without 
injury, and thereby relieves 
those diseases arising from a 
disordered stomach. 

Dr. E. J. WILLIaMson, St. Louis, Mo., 


says: 
_“* Marked beneficial results in imperfect 
i 
r. W. W. SCOFIELD, Dalton, Mass., 
says : 
‘*It promotes digestion and overcomes 


acid stomach.” 
Dr. F. G. McGavock, McGavock, Ark., 


says: 

‘It acts beneficially in obstinate indi 
gestion.” * 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations. 
CAUTION :—Be sure the word 
“Horsford’s” is printed on the label. 


All others are spurious. Never sold 
in bulk. 
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The School Journal. 


THE CLEAREST POSSIBLE STATEMENT OF 


TRUTH IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. THE Most SUCCESSFUL IDEAS PERTAINING TO 
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(KOMMISSIONER HARRIS is desirous that asingle 

building be furnished, at the Columbian Ex- 
position, Chicago, of sufficient extent to contain and 
properly display all of the exhibits, that belong to 
education. He says that at Philadelphia in 1876 
not only the foreign exhibits were separated and 
scattered, but the exhibits of the several states were 
isolated from one another. The effect of the educa- 
tional exhibit. at Philadelphia consequently was 
very much weakened. But at the Cotton centennial 
at New Orleans, the educational exhibits of the 
United States and of foreign nations, with a few 
exceptions, were brought together in the gallery of 
the government building. Those who inspected it, 
pronounce it the best exhibit hitherto made of edu 
cation. Undoubtedly it derived half its advan- 
tage from the fact that it was disposed and arranged 
under one supervision, and the whole of its material 
brougnt together in one place. Dr. Llarris suggests 
there be organized in each state, as soon as possible, 
a@ committee with authority to take in charge all 
matters pertaining to educational exhibits. Such a 
committee may be provided for by the legislature, 
or appointed by the governor, or in the event that 
neither of these arrangements is practicable, said 
committee may be organized by el ction from local 
committees formed in cities and towns, and in the 
educational institutions of the state. In whatever 
minner appuinted the committee should be thor- 
oughly representative of all classes of schools and 
educational institutions, whether public, private, or 








denominational, and it should include state, county, 
ind city superintendents, the officers of ‘private 
schools and academies, presidents of colleges and 
universities, directors of institutions for the defec- 
tive classes, etc. This proposition is most sensible, 
and should meet with a hearty response from all 
who wish to see our educational interests properly 
presented at this greatexposition. Representatives 
from all the world will visit this great exhibit, and 
itis highly important that they should see what 
we are doing towards educating our_children and 
youth. 


$800" 


‘THE board of education of this city is opposed to 

the pension bill now under consideration by 
the legislature of New York. This measure pro- 
vides that any male teacher who shall have taught 
n New York City for thirty years and shall 
have attained the age of sixty, shall be entitled to 
2 pension of half pay; or if he reach the age of 
sixty-five the board of education shall have power 
toretire himon half pay. Any female teacher who 
shall have taught twerty-five years shall be entitled 
to a half pay pension after attaining the ageof fifty- 
five years. The board of education says that if 
this bill should become a law it would be only the 
beginning of evil. Other classes of public servants, 
inspectors, clerks, janitors, trustees, commissioners, 
and finally the widows and children of all these 
public servants, would claim pensions with equal 
justice. Teaching is a profession, just as much as 
medicine and law, and those who are engaged in 
it are expected to put aside enough in their prime to 
support themselves in their old age. Our teachers 
are as well paid, generally speaking, as any other 


69 | class of men and women ; certainly well enough to 


attract more applicants than there are positions to 
fill. Besides this their service is by no means dap- 
gerous to their health or life, for when you count 
all fheir vaeations, regular and legal holidays, it 
will be found that they work less than 200days out 
of the 365. Such being the case, they can reasonably 
look forward toa prolonged life of activity, and 
thus have ample opportunity to lay aside a fund for 
their old age. Certain it is that if school teachers 
are pensioned, all other classes of public servants 
will have an even better claim for pensions than the 
teachers. 

This opinion of a body of busmess men shows in 
what esteem they hold teaching in comparison with 
other callings, requiring not half the quantity and 
quality of brains, not half the careful preparation, 
ind not half as injurious to health. This b'll may 
be improperly drawn ; it looks as though it is, but 
although pensioning is right in principle, great care 
should be taken not to doeducation more harm than 
good by its provisions. 


+eeeo+ 


WE have reached a time in the history of educa- 

tional progress when our best buildings are 
school-houses. Last week a large and handsome 
school building was opened in this city, in the 
tweoty third ward, that is considered one of the 
finest in the United States, and certainly has many 
excellent features which will not only add to the 
comfort and health of the children, but will greatly 
facilitate the work of instruction. More than a 
thousand pupils were enrolled on the opening day, 
which will be increased within a month to more 
than two thousand. 





MAY teachers are not careful enough to see that 

the meanings of words spelled are understood. 
The true test is found, not in the repetition of defi- 
nitions, but in the composition of sentences. Miss 
Kate Field recently gave an incident that admirably 
illustrates. this point: ‘‘I’ve learned a whole 








column of spellings and meanings,” exclaimed Bes- 


sie. ‘*Do you understand what you have learned?” 
asked her sister. ‘‘Of course I do; just hear me. 
It begins with ‘anarchy ’—a-n-a-r-c-h-y, anarchy, 
confusion, disorder, misrule.” ‘‘ Before you go any 
further,” said her sister, ‘‘ put that word into a sen- 
tence.’ Bessie thought a moment and then said 
triumphantly, ‘‘Did any one ever see such an un- 
tidy place! Sarah Jane, come in here with your 
broom and sweep up this anarchy.” On another 
occasion Bessie gave the dictionary definition of 
‘“*cons‘stency,” but added: ‘‘ I can explain it much 

tter inmy own way. I understand exactly what 
itmeans. It means either having only one side to 
your mind, or else keeping the same side always on 
top. I haven't consistency myself.” In both of 
these cases the dictionary definitions had been faith- 
fully learned, but without adequate ideas of what 
the words meant. It needed the sentence to test 
correctness of knowledge. 


—— ee 


j* is a sign of educativnal progress that the peo- 

ple are commencing to study practical educa- 
tion. For example, Col. T. W. Higginson recently 
d- livered an address in a drawing-room in this city 
on ‘**How to Study History,” not before an audi- 
ence of teachers but of thinking people of the 
world. His address was full of suggestions, based 
upon years of experience and observation and en- 
livened by a wealth of characteristic anecdote and 
Ulustration. He said that the common method of 
teaching history fully justified the dislike of the 
study which was felt by the young. Of all 
studies, that of history was naturally, he said, the 
most congenial; for history was the narrative of 
doings of human beings, and certainly nothing 
could be more interesting. Nine-tenths of our pub- 
lic meetings are devoted to the discussion of one 
another, and the more we know of history the 
more gossipy it becomes. As soon as the people 
begin to study methods of teaching there will bea 
great advance all along the line. 


——-_—_—-_—_ 98 Oot — 


A COMPULSORY education bill has again been 
“™ introduced into thelegislature of this state. It 
will be remembered that last year a similar meas- 
ure passed both houses and would bave become a 
law had it not been vetoed by Governor Hill. The 
present bill drafted by Supt. Draper provides that all 
children between seven and eleven years old shall 
attend a public or private school, or be instructed at 
home by competent teachers, during every day of 
the year that the public schools of the c:ty or dis- 
trict in which the child lives areinsession. Children 
between eleven and fourteen must attend school at 
least fourteen weeks each year inany case, and must 
attend it every day the public schools are in session, 
unless regularly and lawfully employed. The board 
of education in each city and district must employ 
izepectors. All public and private schools are re- 
quired to keep registers of attendance, which are to 
be open to the inspectors at a!l reasonable times. -If 
children are found not attending school the inspec- 
tors are to admonish their parents or guardians of 
the requirements aud penalties of the law, and if the 
non-attendance continues they are to be arrested and 
taken beforea magistrate. If he determines that ex- 
cuses rendered for such non-attendance are not 
reasonable he is to impose a fine. Each city and 
district must provide a school for the detention and 
instruction of vicious and uncontrollable children. 
Any city or district neglecting to enforce the pro- 
visions of the act is to be deprived of its share of 
public-school moneys. This is a move in the right 
direction, and it will be a red-letter day in New 
York when it becomes a law and is enforced. New 
York City bas now compulsory education on paper, 
but it has been a dead letter for several years. 





This sort of busiress doesn’t pay. 
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TINKERING. 


In Bunyan’s wonderful book he describes a place 
where cartloads of good advice had been thrown in, 
and yet the place was just as troublesome as before. 
Cartloads of good advice have been poured upon 
the persons who have been set to teach the country 
schools for a century almost and the resultsare but 
litule better, and more cart-loads are demanded for 
the new century. The people, the school officials, 
and the teachersare all satisfied with tinkering the 
school system. 

A man is elected as state superintendent, and the 
old pots and pans area tinkered up as under his pre- 
decessor; always with much talk. Reports are annu- 
ally made out, and to read some of these it would 
seem that things were about as good as they could 
be. But one who knows the real condition may 
talk of itas Bunyan did of the slough that must 
needs be crossed before entering the Strait Gate. 

And so tinkering is the order of the day. 

A gentleman of nearly eighty years of age, said 
lately: ‘‘I have been an enthusiast for education 
all my life; inevery town I visit the schools; I have 
visited over fourteen hundred schools ; I talk with 
the teachers: I often address the pupils, but I doubt 
if my labor has been of any real value.” This has 
been good natured, good-motived tinkering. There 
is a great deal of it. Some men become so inter- 
ested in their tinkering that they think they do a 
great deal of good. 

About 1840 Edmund Dwight, a name ever to be 
held in reverence, clearly saw that cducational 
tinkering should cease, and so, intesting Alonzo 
Potter and Gideon Hawley, the Albany normal 
school was founded. That was a wonderful step; 
but it was not enough. The state of New York 
has added to thisten other normal schools, for it 
sees that the tinkering business accomplishes noth- 
ing worthy of the name of education. 

A step must soon be taken by some state, and it 
louks as though New York would be that state to 
employ no teacher whois not a professional teacher. 
This move will be begun in the higher class of vil- 
lages first; then the cities will follow, and finally the 
rural schools. Batavia, under the superintendence 
of Prof. John Kennedy, has already run up her flag. 
On it is inscribed: ‘‘ None but professional teachers 
employed here.” Tinkering has ceased in Batavia. 

There will be other brave superintendents, who 
will follow this lead, the movement has set in; the 
great thought to-day is, how to raise the non-pro- 
fessional teacher to a higher plane. The summer 
schools are aiding immensely, but they have as yet 
ao official standing. It would beagreat step if such 
schools as the ones at Glens Falls and Martha’s 
Vineyard had a course of study that ran parallel 
with the normal school courses, so that a certificate 
from them would be received by school officials. 

The non-professional teachers should have a course 

of study marked out, and they should be made to 
advance in that course; there will be but little dif- 
ficulty in this, for a new spirit is pervading their 
ranks. State superintendents should tinker only 
as they must. Let them (1) enroll the teachers; (2) 
lay out acourse of study; (3) limit their certificates, 
that is,allow a teacher to hold the third grade certifi- 
cate one year, the second grade two years, the first 
three, four, or five years, thus pushing them along 
as pupils are pushed in a high school, and the : esult 
would be that in every state in ten years the ma- 
jority of the teachers would be professional teach- 
ers. 

This movement has set in with force; because it 
is seen that it is possible to do away with educa- 
tional tinkering. 


* 
2 





Arpor Day is fixed in this state on May 8, and 
for its proper observance Superintendent Draper 
has issued a circular. In addition Mr, Wads- 
worth of Genesee, has offered prizes for the best 
kept rural district schools grounds—$100 for the 
best and $50 for the second best. Inaddition a gold 
medal is to be awarded to the pupil who writes the 


This, with the voting on a state flower, will make 
this day in this state unusually interesting. It will 
be a sin for any teacher to ignore the celebration of 
this day. Interest centers around fixed times and 
set places. It does us good to celebrate Christmas 
and New Year's, to make our birthdays times of 
special interest, and have other occasions marked by 
some commemorative actions. Since Arbor Day is 
now usually noticed in our schools; teachers can 
make it an educational force of no meanimportance. 


oe. 
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SENATOR VEDDER, of ‘the New York legislature, 
has prepared a bill prescribing the qualifications 
of voters for the office of school commissioner. 
Special ballots are to be prepared to be used exclu- 
sively by women. In size and appearance they are 
to be like other ballots, with the additional endorse. 
ment, ‘‘ school commissioner.” All of these ballots are 
to be ‘‘ separate and distinct” from other ballots 
and shall be given to those only who are not privi- 
leged to vote for any other officer. The effect of this 
bill, if it becomes a law, will be, more completely, 
to remove this important office from the grasp of 
party politics. Now if some other senator will se- 
cure the passage of a bill taking all school legislation 
and a]l school officers entirely out of politics, he will 
receive the lasting thanks of all those who desire 
the welfare of our schools. 


————_ #9 @ e+ 


A FEW years since, a New York City principal 
said that he was sending all his children to 
private schools, and that he would under no circum- 
stances put them through a graded school. He ex- 
pressed his opinion that it makes no difference how 
good our public schools may become, there will 
always be a place for private schools high or low. 
Many children demand more personal attention than 
is possible in a graded school, and parents, able to 
afford the expense, will be willing to pay the fees 
demanded by competent teachers in order to give 
their children superior advantages. The history of 
education shows that all improvements in practical 
education have first been made in independent 
schools, where teachers have been free to apply 
their own waysof working. The kindergartens are 
private schocls, with few exceptions, for,so far, pub- 
lic schools have found no way of engrafting its meth- 
ods upon the courses of study. 
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THIs week THE JOURNAL gives views and de- 
scriptions of several independent institutions of 
character and standing. These accounts will be 
read by a large number of teachers who are con- 
stantly asked to recommend some good private 
school. In this way these schools will receive many 
students that otherwise might not know of their 
merits. Nothing helps business like judicious adver- 
tising and nowhere can school work be better adver- 
tised than in a school paper with as large a circula- 
tion as ours. The reason some excellent private 
schools do not get as many pupils as they could ac- 
commodate is because but few know their merits. 
Several years ago Mons. Elie Charlier founded a sem- 
inary of high grade for young ladies, in this city. His 
success was great not only because he let the people 
know what he was doing, but because he secured 
the best teachers and then putinto their hands the 
best aids he could find. For several years he gave 
each of his assistantsa copy of Tak JouRNAL and from 
its pages they learned the most approved methods, 
news from the educational field, with editorials and 
contributed articles valuable to the working teacher. 
THE JOURNAL gives just the help a teacher needs in 
order to succeed; especially are its methods good 
since they come from actual scheol-room practice, 
and are not the product of theory. It advocates 
reform in education where reform is needed and 
aims, not at destruction, but adaptation of all the 
forces that can be brought to bear upon the best 
teaching. Each of the fifty numbers yearly is full 
of helpful material to working teachers, both in 





best easay on the proper observance of Arbor Day. 


public and private sehools. 





THE Salvation Army educates its soldiers in a most 
practical way, as we learn from the manual of instruc. 
tion, where the following subjects, among others, are 
treated : 
Behavior, auitiesty. © = meeting comrades. 

on ene De 

in transacting Dustares. 

in speaking of officers. 
Business, habits of, essential to. 

pan Ad doctrinal, not to bold any. 

Dept, evils 

how to Ein out of. 

bow to get 

must not get into. 


extension hindered by 
Satingive much 
Grumbling, to keep from. 

, how to write. 

sample of one. 

what to put in. 
Sore throats, water treatment for. 
Thinking, habit of. 
Truth. 


How would it do for a manual of this kind to be 
issued by the departments of public instruction in the 
various states for the benefit of teachers? It is true that 
many do not need it, but there isa minority that does, 
especially as to ‘“‘ Business habits,” ‘‘ Debts,” ‘‘ Letters, 
how to write ;” the last and first, as we have occasion to 
know. If discipline is necessary in an army of Salva- 
tion, how much more in an army of Education. 





THE present agitation in favor of opening the school 
doors at an earlier hour in the morning arises from the 
fact that the children of working mothers are sent off as 
the last wage-earner leaves home, and left to wander 
about the streets until school time. In inclemen; 
weather they get cold and wet, and sickness follows. 
Hence it is suggested that they be admitted to the 
school-houses. This would necessitate the attendance of 
teachers at a much earlier hour than at present, and 
those thus employed must of course receive extra pay. 
This constitutes one objection to the plan ; another quite 
as strong is that the schools are for educational purposes, 
and not for day nurseries. Mrs. Agnew, recently a 
member of the board of education of this city, says that 
if children are to be admitted earlier in the morning, 
it is the duty of the board to keep the school- 
houses open until the working parents get home in the 
evening. It would be but a step from this to assuming 
responsibility for the children all day long, and even to 
providing dinner for them. The objections to entering 
on such a course are obvious. The board of education is 
not a board of charities, and the office of the school is to 
educate, not to feed, clothe, or shelter. 

THE “‘ University Extension ” is an independent organ- 
ization, designed to unite a number of colleges and 
universities in arranging short courses of lessons and 
lectures, to assist those who wish to add te their educa- 
tion in the line of collegiate study. The ideal is a good 
one, but it will require a great deal of wisdom to adapt 
it to the practical needs of the average man and woman. 
The difficulty with all such organizations is that the 
fodder is placed too high. Chautauqua has avoided this 
difficulty, and so it has made its work a great success ; in 
fact, one of the most potent educational factors in our 
country. 

THE legislature of Wisconsin has been cutting down 
the cost of prayers. The-last legislature reduced the 
price to ten dollars a prayer, and now it is proposed to 
make the price ten dollars per week. A member with a 
facetious turn of mind has recommended that the legis- 
lature advertise for bids for prayers and award the con. 
tract to the lowest bidder. This is pot quite so foolish 
as cutting down the wages of teachers for the sake of 
economy. It would be more sensible to reduce the 
amount of whiskey drank and the number of cigars 
smoked. 

THE famous contest over the will of Daniel E. Fayer- 
weather, the millionaire leather merchant, is closed, and 
from six to eight million will be divided among hospi- 
tals, colleges, and universities. It has been suggested 
that it would have been better had all of this vast sum 
been concentrated upon one magnificent charity, instead 
of scattering it all over the land, but Mr. Fayerweather 
did well to dispose of his money as he did. He saw that 
we have too many weak schools, and too few really 
strong ones, and so he determined to strengthen the 
things that are, and not attempt to create something 
that is not, and might never be. Tilden’s great library 
and Stewart’s Working Women’s Home have faded 
away like the unsubstantial fabric of a dream, under the 
manipulation of lawyers and trustees, and the Fayer- 
weather estate might have followed the same way Siew- 
art’s and Tilden’s millions_have gone. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE.—IL. 


Jacksonville is the center spot of Florida ; you enter 
the state there to diverge to other points. Yet a greater 
number every year pass right on through Jacksonville 
to the regions lower down. Of the seven Pullman cars 
composing our train, probably the passengers of only 
one car remained over in this city. 

The schools of Jacksonville are under a board of edu- 
cation consisting of three members. Mr. N. A. Bours, 
the president, is an earnest, wide-awake man. The 
services of Prof. Glenn, of Muskegon, Mich., was 
secured as superintendent two years ago, and there is a 
very perceptible tide of progress. Supt Glenn visits the 
schools, and takes right hold of the class-room work. 
His idea is that an art cannot be imparted by words, but 
by doing it ; tnat a teacher learns to teach from seeing 
another teach. Prof..Pasco is still at the head of the 
high school ; he is recognized as one of the most accom- 
plished teachers in the South. It is a good testimony to 
his ability that a graduating class of nineteen, a good 
share of them being young men, will leave the school in 
June, after pursuing » four years’ course. The pressure 
on a young man to draw him from school and into busi- 
ness is very great, and yet there is great success for those 
who remain in school. 

The Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad runs 
from Jacksonville to Tampa, with many branches. No 
changes during iny four years’ of absence from Florida 
more impressed me than I found on this road ; Pullman 
cars, rapid movement, steel rails, and largely increased 
traffic. A marked interest in the educational progress 
is manifested by this road ; to the state teachers’ con- 
vention at Tampa a rate of one frre in going, and one- 
eighth in returning, was made, which is better than most 
of our Northern roads will do. It is a fact often over- 
looked that there is a good deal in common between the 
railroad and the school; as schools grow better travel 
increases. The Central and Peninsular Kailroad en- 
courages the building of better school-houses, and the 
conferences of educators. It is a wise and far-seeing 
policy. Many new school-houses have been built on 
the line of this road, those at Lawtey and Starke 
remind one of Iowa. 

The peach, pear, and cherry trees are blooming ; many 
fruits beside oranges are grown. Strawberries are now 
on most hotel tables. The orange crop has been har- 
vested in this section. Oranges, lumber, and phosphates 
are about the only sources of prosperity, always except- 
ing the winter visitors. The train passes through a 
grove nearly a mile long, containing 70,000 trees in full 
bearing. These are of the wild orange, a stock indige- 
nous to Florida ; on them the sweet orange has been 
grafted. The value of the annual product of this grove 
is probably $100,000. 

Does it pay to buy land and plant an orange grove? 
This is not easy to answer. To buy, clear land, and plant 
trees, costs quite a sum of money ; then a period of five 
or six years must elapse. What can the orange raiser 
do meanwhile? Some raise cotton, strawberries, etc,, 
but others sit down and wait as best they can; it isa 
weary time. Woe to those who mortgage their groves ! 
Interest and the cost of fertilizers eat them up. On the 
whole, caution 1s advised. A lady teacher was found in 
Orange county who came here from Maine in 1885 with 
$600 ; buying a piece of land partly cleared, and a small 
house in the vicinity of Orlando, she set to work with 
her own hands. Needing more money she went to Ohio 
and taught during the summer; she has followed this 
every summer since. Her twelve acres are now cleared, 
and planted with orange trees, nearly all done with her 
own hands. Her home has been painted by herself, 
shrubs and vines set out, and an air of comfort given to 
the surroundings. Her income from the produce of the 
orange trees is nearly $200. When the entire grove of 
over 500 trees is in bearing, she anticipates to have an 
income of $1,000. Possibly this may be realized. At all 
events, She has gained h<alth and feels independent. 

Tarpon Springs. A. M. K. 
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“‘ GENTLEMEN,” said the dean of Gaisford, of England, 
“a knowledge of Greek will enable you to consult the 
oracle. of God in the original and to look down from the 
heights of scholarship on the vulgar herd.” The study 
of Greek, or any other language, with such an object in 
view is folly. The oracles of God have been translated 
mto nearly every language known, so that the average 
man may consult them in his own tongue with as much 
benefit and much less trouble than were he obliged to 
maseer the original Greek ; and scholars whoare elevated 

y the knowledge that language gives are not inclined 
to look down upon the “vulgar herd” It lifts them 
above invidious comparisons. 


HOW A SCHOOL SHOULD BE GOVERNED. 
By S. 8. Packarp, New York City, President of Pack- 
ard’s Business College. 

The way to govern a school, a family, or a country is 
to keep everybody busy. Thisis ‘‘ moreeasily said than 
done,” you say, and soit is, for it is never easy to do the 
best things. True it is, nevertheless, that a school, a 
family or a country that is not busy is uneasy, if not un- 
governable, and the teacher who has not the faculty to 
keep the minds of his pupils at work along healthy 
lines is a teacher only in name, and would do well 
to inquire if there be not some honest quest in life to 

which he is better fitted. 


is not “ called” to teach should never presume to do it 
except in the limited sphere that may come without 
seeking ; and even here it may sometimes be prudent to 
let out the task. 

To govern his pupils—for their good and his own—the 
teacher must take it for granted that nobody really wants 
| to be bad, or means to be. The devil may have a mort- 
gage on a larger number of persons than we would like 
to believe, but there is never a certainty of foreclosure. 
Generally, if the interest is paid the debt is permitted to 
run until a chance comes to redeem the principal. We 
must look out for such chances. Always accept a pupil's 
statement of his own case until he proves himself a liar ; 
and the teacher has so many and so sure ways of detect- 
ing falsehood that he can well afford to give the pupil 


Another thought about governing a school—and the 
thought applies equally to the family—is that the repeti- 
tion of an order or command is demoralizing and inef- 
fective ; and the issuing of a command with a show of 
authority, or in a loud or peremptory way, even more so. 
It is the quiet people who govern best—those who make 
little or no fuss, but who never relinquish a purpose. 
There is nothing so effective as persistence. Convince | 
people that you mean just what you say and your words 
will be heeded, and generally followed. Don't talk too 
much with yourmouth. There are other and better ways 
of talking. Artemus Ward once said, in his jocular way, 
that if a certain offensive youngster was his son he 
would “ appoint his funeral and see that the corpse was 
ready.” There is a lesson here for teachers, and it reads: 
Never appoint a funeral unless you are sure of the corpse. 
A funeral without a corpse is a pretence and a sham ; 
worse than the play of Hamlet without the Prince of 
Denmark. A story is told of the way in which Queen 
Victoria ruled her household : One of the young prin- 
cesses was a little too familiar with the family physician 
whose name was Brown. She called him ‘“ Brown” 
instead of Doctor Brown, as she was instructed to do. 
Her mother told her finally, that the next time she was 
guilty of the rudeness she would be sent to bed. The | 
next morning the doctor called, and the young princess 
thoughtlessly greeted him in the old way, ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing, Brown.” In a moment she remembered the injunc- 
tion, and, knowing her mother, she rejoined, ‘‘ Good bye, 
Brown ; I am going to bed!” It wasacase of the deliv-| 
ery of the corpse, and isa fair assurance that Queen Vic- 
toria governed her family. | 

If the teacher will make it a rule of his conduct | 
never to fail in the fulfilment of his promises he will se- | 
cure two excellent results : first, he{will'promise only that 
which should be performed ; and second, he will never 
need to enforce his command with a threat, or even to re- | 
peat it. I know a rich and generous father who gives | 
his boys a weekly allowance of money—never any more, | 
nor any less—and the boys get along on the allowance, 
and do not dream of the possibility of exceeding it. | 
And neither do they think their father ungenerous or | 
unreasonable, but fully understand his purpose, and ac- 
cept it as an important step in their education. 

To successfully manage a school one must understand | 
its constituents—not generally or perfunctorily, but indi- | 
vidually and intimately. Noschoolcan be well managed 
as a mere machine. A machine it may be, but that | 
should come as a.result and notas acause. The machine 
must not drive the school, but the school may become a |} 
thorough working and intelligent machine, and fulfil its 
best functions thus. A machine consists of cogs, and 
wheels, and belts, and grooves, and screws so perfectly 
adjusted that each in performing its independent func- 
tion necessarily aids its fellows ; is indeed indispensable 
to their performance, and to the combined action which 
brings the result. And the integrity and force of the 
combined action is dependent upon the perfection of the 
parts. Hence, I would say that any teacher who fails 
to understand his pupils in their individual character— 
in their purposes, their impulses, their temperament, and 
even in their surroundings and heredity, fails in his 
most vital duty. A teacher should not be satisfied to 
view his pupils from without, nor should he judge them 
wholly from what he may see of their conduct. He 
should knock at the door of the pupil's heart, and go in 
and “‘ sup with him.” 

He must learn, first of all, to look at things from the 
pupil's point of view, and he can never do this until he 
puts himself in his place. Most teachers have themselves 
been boys or girls. If they have not been, in all that the 
words imply, they bave no more right to assume the 
function of teachers than they have to steal the livery of 
heaven for unholy purposes. All persons are not born to 
the same duties. God never intended that everybody 
should teach, nor that anybody should, simply because 

















the benefit of all doubts. The self-condemnation will 
be so much stronger and more helpful when it comes. 
And beyond this, the very trustfulness of the teacher is 


apt to promote the virtue which he claims to see. When 


people think well of us in spite of our sins we naturally 
desire that they should have cause to continue their good 
thoughts ; and so we aim to fulfil their hopeful predic- 
tions. 

To govern a school as it should be governed, there 
must be some way for the pupils to write their own his- 
tory by their own acts—to write it, not merely in the 
teacher's heart, but so that others may read it. Young 
folks are not alone in demanding recognition for good 
deeds. No one thinks less of the brave soldier for wear- 
ing on his breast the medal that signalizes his bravery, 
or marks the honor of a distinct achievement. Take 
out from the hearts of men all desire to stand well with 
their fellows and you destroy a potent incentive to vir- 
tuous deeds. 

So I would have such a record of a pupil's history as 
his conduct warrants. Let it be written, day by day, 
and unremittingly—written by those who know him, and 
who speak from that knowledge. Let it be a history of 
his actions without characterization or comment—simply 
an unvarnished story of what he does. This history, as 
it grows, should be accessible to the pupil and to no 
one else. From it he is able to gather the record of his 
progress as his teachers view it; as also, to know when 
they have judged him fairly or unfairly without a full 
understanding of the case. And whenever, in his judg- 
ment, this partial view is taken he should have the privi- 
lege of an appeal, first to the teacher who has made the 
record, and next to the higher authority, if there be one. 
If such an appeal shall result in a restatement of the 
case—which is quite probable—the restatement should 
be made ; and if it should result in a difference‘of opin- 
ion as between the teacher and pupil, the pupil should 
have the privilege of making his own statement and 
placing it beside the teacher's, to take its chance of 
credence. 

Above all things, and under all circumstances, the 
pupil should be made sure of fair treatment ; and should 
know absolutely, that he will bé judged fairly. 

Finally, to have a school well governed it must be 
worth governing. The only way that the teacher can 
have the courage of his convictions is to be sure that 
what he offers for sale is worth the money. If it is 
worth the money, he need not be a beggar for patronage, 
nor feel called upon to surrender what be knows to be 
right for the good of his pocket. He must not think or 
speak of those who pay bim for the tuition he imparts 
as his “‘ patrons.” If he does his duty, he is as much 
their patron as they are his; and under no circum- 


stances should he confess to himself that beyond the or- 
dinary courtesy which all men owe to all men, he fs 
under obligations to those who place their sons and 
daughters in his charge. 

And thus, having the assurance ‘of rendering a full 
equivalent for what he gets, he can give himself to the 
even performance of his work, and exact the respect 
which is his due, and a ready acquiescence in whatever 
laws and regulations he may deem necessary for the 
better fulfilment of his high behests. 

Thus should a echool be “‘ governed.” 





In the sixteen pages of THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION is 
a surprising amount of matter, both professional and 
informational, of value to the teacher. The editorial 
article on ‘‘ Who is the professicnal teacher?” -vill set 
mapy to thinking. In the department intended for those 
entering the diploma grade are articles on ‘‘ Mental De- 
velopment,” and ‘* Means of Professional Improvement,” 
with ‘‘ Answers to Questions on Methods,” etc. In the 
other three departments of the paper (first, second, and 
third grades), in addition to the New York state examin- 
ation questions, there is found much matter worthy a 
careful study 1elating to educational history. anes, 
methods, laws, and other subjects. The teacher who 
desires to im will do well to take this paper. E. L. 
Kellogg & Co, are the publishers. The price is 50 cents 
a year. 





he can find nothing else todo. A man ors woman who 
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= 
REFORM THE TEACHING IN COLLEGES. 











A letter from one of my former pupils, who is a junior 
in a famous Eastern college, gives a description of two 
recitations, and at the same time furnishes an uncon- 
scious argument in favor of reform in higher educational 
methods. College professors are behind the times in 
methods of teaching. Too many have but one of the 
two factors that Prof. Tyndall tells us produce the true 
teacher. ‘ Knowledge is not all. There may be knowl- 
edge without power—the ability to inform without the 
ability to stimulate. Both go together in the true 
teacher. A power of character must underlie and en- 
force the work of the intellect, There are men who can 
so rouse and energize their pupils, so call forth their 
strength and the pleasure of its exercise, as to make the 
hardest work agreeable.” My college experience leads 
me to the conclusion that the desirable second quality is 
sadly lacking to a great extent. Ana the letter referred 
to suggests the disagreeable idea that this deficiency is 
still found in high places. When much learning bas 
been wedded to ability to teach, our colleges will yield 
an illustrious progeny. Great improvements have been 
made within the last decade, let us have still greater in 
the next: 


“ [ must tell you a little about happenings in the lecture-room 
of psychology. You can easily realize that the professor is prac- 
tically at the mercy of such a Jarge number of men (120 or 139). 
For some reason, principally because be reads his lectures entirely 
too fast to allow decent note-taking. the professor is not in favor 
Hence the hour is enlivened by various noises. A favorite 
method js to stamp loudly on the floor when he speaks of making 
the work easy for us, or something to that effect. The stamping 
is followed by hisses, ostensibly to stop the stamping; but the 
way they are prolonged leads one tosuspect the sincerity of those 
who hiss. Whistling iscommon, and some are so bold as to cal; 
out, “louder!” if the professor’s voice lowers. The other day he 
was distracted. He exhausted his entire vocabulary of sarcastic 
epithets to no effect. Each caustic remark was greeted with the 
stamping and hissing. He finally announced thereafter he would 
lecture to us in divisions. He also requested the men of a certain 
section, whence most of the noise proceeded, to remain after the 
lecture. These, however, absconded. Our tutor in this subject, 
the only one we have, and he is considered almost an insult, is 
also the victim of similar disturbances. Any remarkuble state- 
ments ure greeted with long-drawn whistles and exclamatic ns of 
wonder, the source of which it is hard to discover. 

* And while I am on this subject I must mention some of vur 
experiences with the professor of German. I always thought 
Prof. , of college, was funny enough, but this man 
does certainly surpass any specimen of the kind that I have seen. 
1 think [ once mentioned to you that he taught us a new term 
Any change in the middle of a word is by him called an infix! So 
that he claims words have prefixes, suffixes, and infixes. This in- 
formation was received with loud and prolonged applause. He 
gets much excited at such noise, and declares he will not stand it, 
but that ende the matter. In teaching he is very demonstrative, 
continually walking up and down before the class, and in his 
eagerness often grasps the coat collars of those on the front row 
of seats, and thrusts his face within an inch or so of theirs. Any 
serious or outrageous mistakes—and they are numerous—are re- 
ceived by him in an extraordinary manner. He steps back a foot 
or so, thruws back his head, while a look of supreme disgust 
absorbs his whole countenance. 1 don’t know any better word 
than “absorbs,” for I never saw any one individual display so 
much disgust in one glance.” When an action pleases him the 
same action 1s repeated, but instead of disgust a lock of unspeak- 
able pleasure spreads over his face, and he smiles in benign 
patronage over the fortunate author of that correct answer. 
‘Why, certainly, gentlemen, ze easiest sing in ze world,’ is the 
remark that generally follows such replies. He hurries over the 
class, giving one scarcely time enough to drawa breath, If he 
becomes angry at any one, he literally crushes that individual. 
He assured two who hud displeased him that he would * insult 
them at every opportunity.’ 

“ The blackboard exercises surpass everything. Hesends us al 
—twenty-five or twenty-six—to the blackboard, and then asks us 
to write something on the board. He then begins with one and 
asks ech separately what he bas written, at the same time going 
around to inspect the work. He speaks in a Joud tone and re- 
quires loud answers ; in fact, the louder one speaks, provided be 
is correct, the better it pleases him, The result is, that while the 
firct is telling what he bas written, the rest either by listening or 
by asking others, have their work writen on the board, and the 
last few are sure (o make the best recitations, whether they knew 
apything when they cawe in or not! During this recitation com- 
munication is loud and free, as the professor, half distracted by 
some blunder, is sure to be engaged in loudly correcting some 
one. So loud does he speak that audible conversation and open 
consultation and copying go on all over the room. We are to 
have a written examivation to-morrow, and he assured us the 
other day that he ‘trusts us implicitly,’ but he added that he 
would watch us most closely. We tound more difficulty in har- 
monizing the two statemenis than he apparently did. One of the 
pleasures of the class is to repeat in chorus at the top of their 
voices any statement he happens to make. His class room re- 
minds me more of au infant department than anything I have 
ever attended, and he seems to be blissfully ignorant of this most 
obvious fact. It is said, however, that be gives good grades to 
apy who make any pretense of studying.” 








I FIND THE JOURNAL of great service tome. I have 
never seen anything in its editorials in which I do not 
heartily concur. 1 wish you all success, 

Prin. E. C. Wmmsrovuaes. 





Fairmount, Ind. 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


MAR. 14.—EARTH AND NUMBERS. 
MAR. 21.—SELF AND PEOPI 8. 
MAR. 28.—DOING AND Erurics. 
APR. 4,—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 








QUESTIONS ON CUBA. 





(Cuba is the largest and most interesting islaud near the coast of 
the United States. In Spain it is called “ the ever-faithful isle,” 
but why it is hard to see, as the insurrections have been many and 
have been crushe ! with a mailed hand; it 1s also called the Queen 
of the Antilles. Its colonial history is interesting, though stained 
asisall Spanish-American h'story, with acts of shocking cruelty’ 
It would be well for the pupils to become tamiliar enough with 
the island to draw its outline and put in its chief rivers, moun- 
tains and cities; or to make a clay model of it. Then the topics 
suggested by the questions that follow may be assigned them to 
look up. Some of the information will be found in United States 
histories; much in cyclopedias, Tell the pupils as little as possi- 
ble.) 

POSITION. 


1. What is the latitude and longitude of Cuba? 

2. What lands are nearest to it on the north, south, 
east, and west? 

8. Where does the Tropic of Cancer pass nearest to 
the island? 

4, Then in what zone is it situated? 

5. Near what part of Cuba does the gulf stream pass? 





— 


mometer seldom falls below 72° or rises above 88°.) 
19. Why do hurricanes often occur in the West Indies: 


HISTORY. 


20 When was Cuba first known to Europeans? ( 
was discovered by Columbus on his first voyage in 1499.) 

21. Give the history of one of its most noted governors, 
(De Soto.) 

22. How did the Indians come to be enslaved?  Telj 
about the introduction of African slavery, and of Cuba 
as a base of supply of slaves for the United States. 

23. What effect did the abolition of slavery in the 
United States have on Cuba? 

24. By what nation is Cuba governed. (Spain. 4 
governor-genersl is appointed abroad who is in no way 
responsible to the people. Several times have they at. 
tempted to throw off the hated foreign yoke, but each 
time have failed.) 

25. Tell about the attempt of the United States to buy 
Cuba. (See a U. S. history.) 

26. What changes would the annexation of Cuba to 
the United States bring about on the island? 

27. What 1s a creole? 

28. What is the population of theisland (In 1877it 
had 1,394,516 people, seven-twelfths of whom were 
white.) 

29. From whom are the white inhabitants of Cuba 
descended? 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


6. What is the general shape of Cuba? 

7. Why is it difficult to approach it? 

8. Describe the coral and tell how it builds reefs, 

9. What isa key? (A low island. In addition to the 
larger coast islands, Cuba has 560 keys on its’ north shore 
and over 700 on its south shore.) 

10. What are the principal harbors ? 

11. Where are the principal mountain ranges ? 

12, Are the rivers short or long, and why? 
directions do most of them flow ? 

18. What is the character of the country in the eastern 
part of the island? The middle? |The western part? 

14. What is the areaof Cuba? (45,500 square miles, or 
about the size of the state of Pennsy!vania.) 

15. Tell some other interesting facts about it. (The 
island’s greatest length is 760 miles, its greatest width 
1385 miles—average 80 miles, and its coast line is 2,200 
miles. 


What 


CLIMATE. ETC, 
16. Why do they never have winter in Cuba as we 
have? 
17. Why does the climate vary greatly in different 
parts of the island ? 





| 18, Tell about the temperature at Havana. (The ther- 
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30. What are the most important cities? 


ANIMALS, PLANTS, MINERALS, 


31. What wild animals has Cuba? (The wild beasts 
are few and small, the wild dog being the most prom 
inent.) A 

82. Tell about the birds. (There about 200 species, 
some of them baving beautiful plumage. Birds of prey 
are scarcely knewn.) 

83. What about the woods? (Many of the woods are 
of the hardest kind, as lignum-vite, ebony, rosewccd., 
and mahogany.) 

84, Tell about the raising of sugar and tobacco. 

85. Mention some productions that are brought to the 
United States from Cuba. 


od. 





AN ingenious teacher gives observation lessons fre- 
paratory to elementary botany, by showing a mixture of 
marbles, sticks, nuts, beans, and uther seeds, and asking 
the children which grew and which will grow agun. 
The bears are then planted. After u few days some of 
tnem are pulled up and ubserved to be swolien and split. 
The growing plants are watch d--their needs, habit+, »nd 
the fact that they turn toward the light noted. Later 
the leaves, venation, etc., are studied. Corn and other 
grains are also planted. 





— 
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MR. CRODUNCK’S STORY. 


By D. R. AvasBurG, Theresa, N. Y. 

“ Hello, Mr. Crodunk, my old fellow. how are you to- 
day? What makes your eyes shine so this morning, and 
why so dignified? Come, speak out or I will throw this 
stone at you.” 

By this time his majesty feels insulted, the bellows in 
his white throat begiu to swell, and in a most dignified 
tone croaks, “I'm Mr. Crodunk—Cro-du'-u-k—Cro- 
du'-u-nk.” 





“Yes, yes, but tell me something about yourself. 
Why are your legs so long, your mouth so wide, and 
your eyes 80 big. They say you used to be a tadpole 
witha long tail, and no legs like these little fellows here 
in the pool. Is this so?” 

The venerable Mr. Crodunk shut his eyes for a mo- 
ment, then said solemnly, ‘‘ I’m Mr. Crodu'-u-nk. Yes, 
my boy, I'm Mr. Crodunk. Don't forget that, for | 
belong to a highly respectable family. My grandfather 
lived to the age of fifteen ycars,"and ere many months I 
shal] have seen as much of life.” 

“Sy you want to hear my story, eh? Should you like 
to know how to rise in life, and become the biggest frog 
in the puddle like me? Well, look me straight in the 
eyeand you shallhear. I started in life on a very small! 
scale. I was born in a small, jelly-like house similar to 
this. 








In a few days 1 could se wy older bivuthers and 
sisters darting about in the sunny waters, and I made up 
my mind to escape.from my rrison house and swim with 
them. So little by little I ate my way through the jelly, 
and found myself swimming about as lively as any of 
them. They nick-named me Tadpole, why, I never 
could guess ; one thinz, sure, the name never suited me, 
Lut when I was three monthsold something worse came. 








Two saucy girls came along and called me Pulliwog. I 
wanted to jump right out of the water and frighten 
them, but I had no legs. Oh, how I wished to grow 
large and handsome, be able to jump about like my 
uncles, and not be troubled with such a long tail. This 
was what the girls were laughing at when they called 
me Polliwog, siying the name sounded like periwig and 
that my tail looked like the cue to a periwig. 

“ One day in May a boy about your size was poking at 
me with sticks and throwing stones, laughing to see me 
dart in and out of the weeds and moss, when I overheard 
him say, ‘ Before many months Polliwog will have legs 
and be as grand as any frog.’ What happiness was 





mine! Now there was something to live for, because he 
said my desireshould be granted. For weeks after this, 
scarcely an hour passed without my asking some friend 
to see if my feet were not budding, but the answer 
always came, no. Here was need of patience, but not 
once did my courage fail, for the boy had said that | 
should be like my father, and boys always know all 
about frogs. 














‘* At last came the red-leiter day, oue Saturday in 
June, when I felt the little beginnings of hind feet, that 
gradually stretched out into long legs with two joints: 
then cameshorter ones in front with only one joint. All 
this time that ugly tail had been growing shorter and 
shorter till it crept way up to my body and no more 
could they call me a Tadpole. 











‘*You may be sure I didn't stay longer in my water 
house, but set up for myself on Jand My property wa+ 
wonderfully enlarged; now I could claim all the world 
for myhome. Vegetable diet, such as roots and grasses. 
were no longer suitable food for such a wealthy lands- 
man, so I changed my diet to flies, bugs, and worms 
which were more suitable for a person of my estate. 








HOW TO PAPER ROOMS. 


By Wa. M. GIFFIN. 


Desiring to teach the ‘above subject in such a way as 
to give the pupils a practical knowledge of the subject. 
the writer wrote the following letter to a gentleman, who 
is in the paper business, and received the answer here 
given. Thinking it would prove of interest to other 
teachers, he nuw sends it to THE JOURNAL. 

C. C. N. ScHOooL. Jan, 12, 1891. 

Dear Sir :— 

We are about taking up in our arith- 
metic work problems that relate to the subject of paper- 
ing walls and ceilings. I desire to teach the subject in 
as practical and business-like a manner as possible. 
That I may do so, will you kindly answer the following 
questions for me? 


1. “‘ How wide is the cheapest wall paper?” 

Answer,—** Eighteen inches.” 

2. ** Does the best quality vary in width ?” 

Answer.—** Yes, from eighteen inches to twenty-two 
inches, and from thirty to thirty-six inches.” 

8. ‘‘ How many yards are there in a single roll?” 

Answer.—‘‘ In American paper, eight yards. In Eng- 
lish paper twelve yards.” 

4. “‘How many yards in a double roll ?” 

Answer,—*‘ Sixteen yards for American paper. 
lish paper comes only in single rolls.” 

5. ‘How do you estimate the cost of papering a 
room?” 

Answer.— By getting thenumber of square feet in the 
walls and ceiling. There are thirty-two square feet of 
covering surface in a roll of paper.” 

6. ‘‘ Do you deduct windows, doors, etc. ?” 

Answer.—** Yes, generally allow twenty square feet to 
an opening.” 

7. ** How do you estimate the cost of borders and cen- 
ter- pieces?” 

Answer.—* Borders according tothe width, and center 
pieces as agreed upon according to size and quality.” 

8. ‘‘ Who pays for the waste?” 

Answer.—‘ The purchaser. All paper must be hung to 
match.” 


Eng- 


Oe 


PERCENTAGE FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 


(Report of a lesson given ty 2nd year primary pupils of the 
mod i school, New York College tor the Training-of Teachers, by 
Mrs. 8. D. Jenkins, professor of methods. Toy money was used, 
the teacher showing first a dollar and thena cent, and the chi:dren 
naming them “ dollar ard penny.”) 

If you had a dollar all made up of these (showing the 
cent) how many of them would you heve? Then how 
many pennies are there in a dollar. 

**In one dollar there are a hundred pennies.”’ 

One penny is one-hundredth of a dollar. I will tell 
you another name for it—cent, from centum, a Latin 
word meaning hundred. What is this? (Showing a 
dime.) 

** A ten-cent piece. A dime.” 

What part of a dollar is a dime? 

** A dime is ¥, of a dollar.” 

Go to the board and write 7. 
will show that that means one-tenth of a dollar. (The 
dollar sign written.) Write how many cents it equals. 
($7,=10 cents.) What part of a dollar is this? 
ing a half dollar.) Now write how much this is in pen- 
nies ($}=50 cents). 

What part of a dollar is this? (Showing a 5-cent piece.) 
Write the fractional part of a dollar and how much it is 
in pennies ($y, =5 cents). 

What part of a dollar do you see? (Showing a dollar, 


Write something that 


(Show- 





‘*You wonder how my name became changed? Very | 
soon told. People always see true worth, and not many 
times had they heard my voice on warm summer even- | 
ings when they cried, ‘here's music for you! There 1s | 
a voice worth having. Let's name him Crodunk. 
Afterwards it naturally became Mr. out of respect to my 
size, beauty, and strong voice. You see my throat is 
unusually lurge, and swells out full of air when I sing, 
giving a remarkably musical tone to every croak. Some 
people vulgarly cali me bullfrog because they think my 
voice sounds like the bellowing of a bull, but I have a| 
very poor opinion of such people. My name is Mr. Cro- 
du’-unk, Cro-du’-u-nk. But all this happened long ago 
and now I am an old batrachian with hundreds of grand- 
children and great crandchildren all growing up around 
me. Well, the sun is high; may I trouble you for the 
time? Ah! 8:30, isit? I must —— Young man, what 
are you going to do with that stone? You ought to be 
ashamed! My advice to you is, always to be respectful 


half and quarter dollurs, ten and five cent pieces. The 
children name them.) How many hundredths of a dol- 
lar do you see? (Showing the coins again.) 

“85> tou Teor veer rh0-” 

Write fifty-hundredths (4%, written). That is a good 
way to write it, but can any one think of a shorter way ? 
(#5 written.) Yea, five-tenths means the same as fifty 
hundredths, but cannot you write five-tenths a shorter 
way? (.5 written.) Read it. Write fifty-hundredths 
the same way. (.50.) 

Write 75 hundredths, or 75 cents. Write 25 hun- 
dredths, or 25 cents Write 35 hundredths, or 35 cents. 
Write 89 hundredths, or 89 cents. (.75, .25, .35, .89 
written.) 

How many 10 cents are there in 75 cents? How many 
in 25 cents? In 35? In 89? How many hundredths 
are there in 9 cents? Show me the place for the hun- 
dredths of a dollar. When you had a whole dollar you 
had all of ito> one hundred hundredths of it. You see the 





to your elders, especially Mr. Crodunk. Good bye, sir !’ 


whole of this paper (showing a four-inch square), how 
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many hundredths of it do yousee? Now how much of 
it do you see? (folding the paper once). 

**T see one-half.” 

How many hundredths? 

‘* Fifty-hundredths.” 

Now how much do you see? (folding the paper again). 

** One quarter, or twenty-five hundredths.” 

How much now—this is harder? 

‘** One eighth, or twelve and a half hundredths.” 

Write 428, ys%, 2% Write fifty-hundredths and 
twenty-five-hundredths the other way (.5, .25). Write 
how many hurdredths one-half equals, how many hun- 
dredths one-quarter equals. (}=.50, }=.25.) Write 
how much you see of the paper (showing the paper 
folded to } its size}. Write how many hundredths it 
equals. (}=.12}.) 

All of the paper or all of the dollar is 100 per cent. of 
the paper or of the dollar. I have 4 papers here. You 
see all of them. What per cent. do you see? 

‘**One hundred per cent.” 

What per cent. of the papers dol hold up now? (2 
papers. ) 

‘* Fifty per cent.” 

How much now? (1 paper.) 

‘* Twenty-five per cent.” 

How much now? (3 papers.) 

“‘ Seventy-five per cent.” 

A little girl is 8 years old and her brother is 4 years 
old. What per cent. of the little girl’s age is the little 
boy’s age? (A number of examples of this sort were 
given.) Now I will draw a circle and you may divide it 
by drawing a line so that we can see 50 per cent. of it 
Draw another line so that we can see 25 per cent. of it. 
Rub out 25 per cent. How much is left? Rub out 
another 25 per cent. What per cent. is left? 

‘Fifty per cent.” : 

What is that 50 per cent. made up of ? 

‘* Two 25 per cents.” 

—__—__—_—-+0 00+ 


MENTAL DISCIPLINE BY NUMBERS. 


By JoHN HowarbD. 


The teacher will find that be can conduct special exer- 
cises with a gieat deal of success by utilizing the spirit 
of rivalry that exists among all pupils. Competition is 
one of the natural means of progress, and anything that 
stimulates it is conducive to advancement, When chil- 
dren are Jed into work under the impression that they 
are playing, they will get as much enjoyment from it 
as they would in real games out of doors. 


RAPID ADDITION, 


The teacher should prepare a dozen short columns of 
figures, say twenty numbersof two or three figures each, 
and write the sum of each column at the bottom. After 
reading one let him ask those who finish to raise their 
hands at once, at the same time numbering each pupil 
in regular order. When all hands have been raised, the 
results may be examined, and the names of the six who 
found the first cerrect results can be written on the 
blackboard. A second and third trial will change the 
order of the names, add new ones and omit old ones. 
Tbis awakens much interest. We have known the most 
sluggish boys in school to develop remarkable speed and 
accuracy in a very short time. The teacher himself 
should he enthusiastic, wide awake, and full of life. 
He should read the numbers rapidly, so that every effort 
would have to be made by the pupil to get them down. 
This will quicken his mental operations, and give speed 
in addition. We have seen the wildest enthusiasm 
among several hundred pupils during the hour devoted 
to this simple method of mental discipline. 

During intermission the children talk about it; they 
will tell their experiences to each other, and to the 
teacher ; they will speak of it at home, and secretly prac- 
tice it, so that they may surprise some of the ‘“ smart 
ones.” 

COMPUTING INTEREST. 

This is another exercise that may be utilized to great 
advantage, and should alternate with addition. Any 
pupil familiar with the four fundamental rules of arith- 
metic can become an adept in a very short time. 

Let the teacher write on the board any sum, say $400. 
Then let him remove the decimal point two places to the 
left ($4.00), or, better still, draw a short line between the 
figure 4 and the naught, and explain that the result, $4, 
is the interest on $400 for sixty days or two months. 
After making all understand that removing the decimal 
point two places to the left will give the mterest on any 
sum of money for two months or sixty days, at six per 
cent., give them a dozen or more examples, insisting on 








mental work only. We once heard a teacher tell a class 
that any pupil who did not have much brain might use 
a pencil, There were no pencils used. After a few 
minutes of drill in this simple form, ask for the interest 
on a sum for four months. They will simply remove the 
point two places to the left, and multiply the result by 
two ; for one month they will divide the result by two; 
for three months they would add a half to it. Go over 
all the simpler combinations, then write another number 
on the board, say $1000. Remove the decimal point 
three places to the left, and say the result ($1.000) is the 
interest on $1000 for six days at six percent. Ask what 
it would be for three days, and then tell them about 
days of grace. 

After exhausting the various combinations of days, as 
three, six, nine, twelve, fifteen, eighteen, twenty-one, 
twenty-four, etc., the pupil will be ready to find the 
interest on any ‘‘ round number” for years, months, and 
days. An hour's practice will make him expert enough 
to give the result almost as soon as you have finished 
reading the example. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to suppiement the usual 
class work. If rightly used it will greatly increuse the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 




















MONTH OF MARCH. 





March 6.—Puitip H. SHERIDAN, b. 1831. 
March 12.—THoMas BUCHANAN REaD, b. 1822. 
March 23.—RIcHARD A, PRocTOR, b. 1837. 
March 31.—JOsEPH HayDN, b. 1732. 











The above is designed to be put upon the blackboard in time to 
allow the pupils to leok up something about each author. 


PHILIP H. SHERIDAN, often called ‘ Little Phil,” was 
one of the most noted generals of the civil war. He was 
born in Ohio, graduated at West Point military academy 
in 1853, and afterward served on frontier duty in Texas 
and Oregon. At the beginning of the war he was quar- 
termaster of the army of southwest Missouri, but he 
soon rose to the position of major-general of volunteers. 
In August, 1864 he was made brigadier-general of the 
United States army, anda little later major-general. In 
March, 1869, he was made lieutenant-general, which po- 
sition he held until just before his death in 1888, when 
he became general of the army. He particularly distin- 
guished himself in the battles of Stone River and Chick- 
amauga. His ‘‘ Turn, boys, we’re going back,” said at 
the battle of Cedar Creek, is among the noted sayings 
of great men. 

THOMAS BUCHANAN READ, a distinguished author and 
artist, was born in Chester county, Pennsylvania. At 
first he intended to be a sculptor but eventually devoted 
himself to painting. Most of his hfe was spent in 
Florence where his best work was done. ‘‘ Longfellow’s 
Children” is one of his best pictures, . Among his writ- 
ings are ‘‘The House by the Sea,” “‘The Waggoner of 
the Alleghanies,” ‘‘ A Summer Story,” etc. He is best 
known by his spirited poem, ‘‘ Sheridan’s Ride.” His 
death occurred in 1872. 





RICHARD A. PROCTOR was a famous English astrono- 
mer. When very young he was fond of scientific study, 
and his first literary effort, a paper on ‘‘ Double Stars,” 
was published in 1863. From that time he was before 
the world as a lecturer and scientific writer. Some of 
bis works are, ‘‘ Handbook of the Stars,” ‘‘ Constellation 
Series,” ‘‘ Other Worlds than Ours,” ‘* Light Science for 
Leisure Hours.” He made several lecture tours through 
America and Australia, and settled in Oakland, Florida, 
where he hoped to finish his book on ‘‘ Old and New As- 
tronomy,” a work that occupied his leisure time for 
twenty years. He was attacked with yellow fever, and 
died in New York, Sept. 12, 1888. 





JOSEPH HaYDN was the son of a poor German wheel- 
wright. He showed great musical talent when very 
young, and at the age of eight, was a member of the 
choir at the cathedral of St. Stephen’s at Vienna. At 
sixteen his voice left him, and he lost his place. For a 
while he played in an orchestra, and gave lessons, but 
came very near starvation. In 1750, at the age of eight- 





—— 
een, he composed a quartette for stringed instrument, 
and from that time his prospects began to brighten. 4, 
secured a position as music director and composer, wit) 
asalary of two hundred florins, and all his expeng, 
paid. After a while he was able to buy a small houg 
and garden in the suburbs of Austria. Here he con. 
posed his oratories, the ‘“‘ Creation,” and the ‘‘ Seasons” 
Haydn’s works are very numerous, and include almog 
every varicty of musical composition. 





STORIES OF AUTHORS. 





A NUMBER of years ago Lord Tennyson was visiting in 
Cornwall. He had been given a letter of introduction 
to the vicar of Morwenstow, himself a writer of charm. 
ing verse. Tennyson mislaid the letter and forgot the 
name of the individual to whom it was addressed. The 
local doctor, however, thought it would probably be Mr, 
Hawker, and Tennyson went to the vicarage. Mr, 
Hawker was very hospitable and he frequently entertained 
visitors without troubling to know theirnames. Just as 
he was leaving, after a pleasant chat, Tennyson said, 
** Perhaps you would like to know wholIam. My name 
is Tennyson.” ‘‘ Any relation to the Tennyson ?” asked 
Mr. Hawker. The poet replied, ‘*I don’t know what 
you mean by the Tennyson, but I am Alfred Tennyson.” 
‘* You must stay and finish the day with me,” said Mr, 
Hawker afterhe had recovered from his surprise. ‘‘ No, 
I cannot,” was the reply ; ‘* the fact is lam dying fora 
pipe.” Mr. Hawker not being a smoker could not offer 
his visitor a pipe, but a laborer was found near at hand 
who furnished both pipe and tobacco. What do you 
know about Tennyson? Where is his home? How old 
is he? 





WHEN Oliver Wendell Homes was a small lad he 
became the owner of a Leghorn hat with an immense 
brim. On his way to school one morning he was met by 
a ‘* Portchuck,” as the Cambridge boys called the 
boys of Cambridgeport. The big hat attracted 
Portchuck’s attention, and he called out, ‘ Hullo, you 
sir, you know th’ wus goin’ to be a race to-morrah’?” 
“No,” said Oliver innocently. ‘* Who’s goin’ to run ‘n’ 
where ’s’ t goin’ to be?” ‘Squire Mico ’n’ Doctor Wil- 
liams, round the brim o’ your hat,” said the Portchuck, 
winking in a provoking manner. As the men mentioned 
were the oldest and most respected inhabitants of the 
town, and as the hat, big as it was, would hardly answer 
as a race-course, young Oliver saw that he was trifled 
with,--and it would not have been strange if he had de- 
clined wearing the hat again. Tell something about Dr. 
Holmes’ life? Which poem do you like best? What 
prose works has he written? 

JAMES PayN, the English novelist, tells the following 
amusing anecdote: ‘‘ When I was a small boy I was 
taken to call upon a most excellent clergyman, who had 
a missionary box upon his drawing-room table ; the 
polite function hung rather heavy on my hands, and | 
was amusing myself with trying whether a five-shilling 
pic ce—all the money I had in the world, invested in that 
gigantic coin forsafety—would go into the slit in the box. 
It was a close fit, but unfortunately it did go, and slipped 
out of my fingers. There was a terrible metallic crash— 
a rock of silver falling into a sea of copper—and then, as 
the novelists say, ‘I knew nomore.” WhenI vame te 
myself, I found my family and the clergyman in rap- 
tures over my charitable act.” Tell something about 
James Payni’s books. Name three other living English 
novelists, 

BaYARD TAYLOR was a mischievous boy, and very 
fond of a practical joke. One of his jokes was to write 
love letters, and, signing the name of some boy or git] in 
his class at school, send them to some unsuspecting y out! 
ormaiden. One old gentleman in West Chester claims 
that one of Bayard Taylor’s ridiculous verses, sent in 
that way, induced him to pay attention to a girl with 
whom he was unacquainted. 





Many of our boys and girls have read books by the 
Mrs. G. R. Alden, who writes under the name of 
‘*Pansy.” There is a very pretty little story about the 
way she received this name. Once when she was 4 
young girl the old clock stopped, a thing which was 
so unheard of that 1t made an impression upon the 
family, and especially upon Isabelle, for that was her 
name, She wrote an essay about the clock, which 
pleased her father very much. He said it must be pub- 
lished in the paper conducted by her brother. “‘ But, 


he added, ‘‘ we don’t wish any one to know who wrote 
it, so we will just sign it ‘ Pansy,’ for pansy means teD- 
der and pleasant thoughts, and you have given me some 
thoughts that are tender and pleasant.” 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellog g &Co.: 
price, 30 cents. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 

Marca 1.—Troeps sent to the Cherokee strip to eject the 
“poomers.”—Lyons silk manufacturers call for free “raw mate- 
rials.” 

MarcH 2.—A statue of John Wesley unveiled in London.—A 
new Scandinavian cabinet to be formed.—Spain will not renew 
her treaties ; new ones will be made. 

MaRca 3.—Barrundia’s widow claims one million dollars from 
the United States government. 

Marca 4.—Adjournment of the Fifty-tirst congress.—Financial 
crisis in Argentine.—Frenchmen say they will not exhibit at 
Chicago unless the tariff is modified. 

Marc# 5.—Germany’s passport rules strictly enforced in Alsace- 
Lorraine, 

MarcH 6.—Large gains for the Liberals in Canada.— Prince 
Jerome Napoleon i!) in Rome. 

MARCH 7.—The khedive of Egypt proclaims an amnesty. 

Marca 8.—Report that the French had defeated the natives in a 
bloody battle at Diena on the Niger river. 





GOING TO GREENLAND. 


On the ist of May Civil Engineer Robert E. Peary, of the 
U. S. navy, will start for Greenland, having obtained a 
leave of absence of eighteen months. During that time he 
expects to make discoveries that will solve some interest- 
ing questions regarding the frozen regions. 

When Lieut. Lockwood reached his furthest point north, 
about 83° 22’, he found that there was every indication that 
the shore line of Greenland extended on in a northeasterly 
direction. How much further it goes can only he conjec- 
tured, but Mr. Peary believes that by taking a northeast- 
erly route from Whale sound he will be able to reach the 
northernmost point of Greenland. How near the pole this 
will bring him is not known, and it is not certain that he 
will bewble to go further; but if he finds the sea there cov- 
ered with fixed ice, he will continue to the north, and may 
reach the pole. 

Mr. Peary will take a small body of picked men and go 
in an arctic whaler to the head of Inglefield gulf, a deep 
indentation running into the west coast of Greenland from 
Whale sound, north of Cape York. Here he will be landed 
with his men and supplies, and will establish a camp and 
supply depot. He will remain at this point until the spring 
of 1892, occupying himself in the meantime in determining 
upon the best route, and establishing supply stations. In 
the spring of 1892 he will push forward by sledge with 
from three to five picked men, and will go as far as he is 
able to travel by sledge. Then he will return, and he ex- 
peets to be back at Whale sound in time to be picked up by 
a whaler returning at the close of the season. 





THE ELECTION IN CANADA. 


Canada has just passed through a heated political con- 
test, between the advocates (the Liberals) of unrestricted 
reciprocity with the United States, on the one hand, and 
the Tories who cling to protection, on the other. There is 
undoubtedly a strong sentiment in the Dominion for freer 
trade with the United States, but there were religious and 
other questions introduced that, to a great extent, turned 
the attention of the people from the main issue. The trade 
of Canada has teen depressed and it was set forth that it 
was necessary to obtain, at any cost, a wider market for the 
products of the colony. Meetings were held throughout 
Newfoundland warning Great Britain against a refusal on 
her part to ratify reciprocity with the United States. Man- 
ager Sergeant of the Grand Trunk railway, a corporation 
that has vast dealings with railways this side of the bor- 
der, published a letter that was interpreted to favor the 
Liberals. Sir John Macdonald was returned, but the 
Liberals, his opponents, gained heavily in members. The 
result shows that Canada is drifting steadily toward com- 
mercial union with the United States. 


SILV ER SP CULATIONS. 


In July last, when it became known that the bill for the 
purehase by the United States government of 4,500,000 
ounees of silver a month would pass congress and become 
a law, anumber of pools were formed to buy silver, with 
the expectation that it would rise in price. The center of 
the speculation was New York City. When they began to 
buy, silver was below $1 an ounce (81.2929 would place it on 
a par with gold), and on the passage of the bill it rose to 
$1.21. The speculators counted on its going up to $1.25. 
Those who hoped to get hold of all the silver produced, | ma 
estimated at 65,000,000 ounces for the ensuing year, so that 


they could put up the price, found, as the speculators in ea > 


grain, coal, and oil had found, that the more they bought 
the more there was to sell. The mines had all increased 
their output in anticipation of greater profits. As the 
quantity of silver in the market grew larger the price fell 
below $1. Then the free coinage agitation was started and 
the price rose, going up as high as $1.13. After the defeat 
of the free coinage measure it fell to 97. The average cost 


they obtained for it from the government was $1.05. Their 
losses amounted to $2,500,000. The silver in the silver dol- 
lar is now worth about 75 cents. 





THE JOHN WESLEY CENTENARY.—The hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of John Wesley was celebrated by 
Methodists throughout the world. Wesley came to Amer- 
ica in 1735 with Gen. James Oglethorpe, as a missionary to 
the Indians of Georgia. He returned to England in 1738 
and began the work for which he is chiefly noted—the 
founding of a new sect. What did Oglethorpe accomplish? 
Give asketch of Wesley and his work. 





A MONUMENT FOR PoRTLAND.—A statue of the American 
republic and groups representing the army and navy, de- 
signed by Mr. Simmons, the American sculptor, is being 
made in Rome and will be erected in Portland, Me. Queen 
Margaret recently praised the work. In the naval group 
is a representation of Admiral Farragut. Name some 
noted monuments in the United States, and why they were 
erected. 


ARIZONA’sS DESTRUCTIVE FLOOD.—A great flood occurred 
in thé Gila river, destroying 250 houses in the town of 
Yuma, and causing great loss of life for 200 miles along the 
valley. Thousands of cattle, horses, and mules were 
drowned. Hundreds of homeless people were quartered in 
tents and the old government buildings. Many Indians 
were drowned eighty miles below Yuma. Describe a flood 
in a streain near your home. 





MoRMONS GOING TO MExico—There is an exodus of 
Mormons from Utah to Mexico. They own a strip of land 
in the state of Chihuahua, 125 miles long and 15 miles wide, 
which they are settling. It is expected that 2,000 families 
will go there this summer. 


HoMES IN DANGER.—The people in Minnesota and North 
Dakota for 100 miles along the Red River valley of the 
North, from Wahpeton to Pembina, greatly fear they will 
lose their property through defective titles. The Great 
Northern Railway Company has a grant that, it is claimed, 
takes in half of Fargo and three-quarters of the city of 
Grand Forks. It is said that a resolution will be offered in 
the next congress’ forfeiting the people’s lands in Dakota 
thus claimed, on the ground that the toad was not built in 
time, and the company did not make its claim known until 
1884. Why was land granted to railroad companies ? 





FRANCE AND GERMANY.—The hostility shown to the Em- 
press Frederick during her stay in France shows the 
strong feeling that still exists toward Germany, although 
she was treated with marked respect in Paris. It is feared 
the emperor will change his friendly policy toward France 
on this account. What was the result of the war of 1870? 


THE PosTAL Sussipy.—The bill recently passed by con- 
gress authorizes the postmaster-general to contract with 
the lowest responsible bidders for carrying the mails on 
American steamships between ports of the United States 
and foreign ports. This mail service is to be distributed 
equally between Atlantic, Mexican, Gulf, and Pacific ports. 
The vessels are to be American built ships, armed and 
manned by Americans. What is your opinion of subsidies? 


THE Copyricut LAW.—This pew law provides that a 
foreign author in order to enjoy an American copyright 
must publish his book from type set in this country on the 
earliest day of its publication anywhere. Foreign editions 
of books copyrighted in this country cannot be imported 
for sale. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CASE.—The Connecticut constitu- 
tion requires that the governor shall receive a majority of 
all the votes cast in the state (not simply more than any 
other candidate receives). In case no one gets a majority 
the legislature decides. The Democrats say their candi- 
date has a majority ; the Republicans say not. Pending 
the dispute Gov. Bulkeley holds over. The house being Re- 
publican recognizes him as governor, but the Democratic 
senate will not receive any communication from him. Re- 
cently a man charged with safe-robbery was arrested in 
New York City. Gov. Hill refused to recognize the requisi- 
tion papers from Connecticut, claiming that Bulkeley is 
no longer governor of that state. It is said to be the first 
case of the kind that has ever occurred in the United 
States. 





—w 


Novel Tours to the Pacific Coast via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


The early spring always attracts the tourist, and of late years 
many travelers who have ed their own country for 
European wanderings have been brought to some sense of realiza- 
tion of the wonders of their own country, and have profited by 
and informing themselvesof it. An ocean voyage has its 

my ee which do to the Pennsylvania 
cted tours to the Golden Gate. The 





trip rates ‘wil be $275 aod $3v0 respecti 
aod 
be rea via Portland and Tacoma returni 





of silver to the speculators was $1.10 and the average price 





Pullman accommodativus meals en route and returning, six 

side trips, and several carriage rides. for iaperars an apace 

ap should be wade without to Geo. W. yd, 

Assistant General Passenger Ageat, Pb rm) or to Tourist 

Agent, Poaney vent ia Railroad Co: a Aad , 283 south Fourth Street, 
phia, or 849 Broadway, N. Y. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 





FIGHTING THE SLAVE TRADE.—The seventeen nations 
whose representatives took part in the anti-slavery confer- 
ence at Brussels will unite in a movement for crushing out 
the African slave trade. They will connect with the coast, 
by means of good roads, those regions visited by the trad- 
ers, aud establish stations where helpless natives may 
receive protection. Steamboats will be placed on the large 
rivers and lakes, and the high seas will be patrolled to 
stop the slave exportation. 





SIGHTS FR(M MOUNT WASHINGTON.—When the summit 
of this mountain is clear, and the sun is shining brightly, 
some wonderful sights may be seen. If a snow storm 
occurs, say a mile below, the unsubstantial formations 
rival in grandeur the solid mountains themselves. Dis- 
turbed by the warm air below them, and chilled by the 
cold blasts above, the great seas of vapor begin to roll and 
tumble and pitch, until aregular tempest forms and sways 
them all. As they break against the rocky mountain, the 
snowy spray flies high in the air. Sometimes a great mass 
of shining light wili appear far below, caused by the reflec- 
tion of the’sun on the white surface of the snow-storm. 

How SEA-BEACHES ARE EXTENDED.—As the tide recedes 
the sand dries quickly, and being raised by the wind, is 
carried inland. It strikes against a bush, or tuft of grass, 
and a hillock is quickly built, and soon a dune is formed 
many feet in height. These dunes are constantly shifting 
from one place to another. In time, however, as the beach 
grows to seaward, from sand washed up by the waves, the 
dunes of earlier formation, which are somewhat protested 
by the breeze, catch a few seeds, and tufts of grass begin 
to grow upon them. The vegetation increases, until the 
sand is perfectly protected from the action of the wind. 


HUNTING IN Arrica.—E. J. Glave, a friend of Stanley's, 
for some years had charge of a pioneer station four hundred 
miles above Stanley Pool. He says that “ the country 1s so 
full of danger from beasts and reptiles that one soon becomes 
callous on the subject. I enjoyed hunting buffalo, an 
animal about the size of an Alderney cow, but ferocious 
and dangerous almost as a lion. There animals were 
numerous, and I had no trouble in finding them. Hippo- 
potamus hunting had an element of danger in it that made 
the sport more or less exciting. But the killing and cap- 
ture of a hippopotemus fully repaid the hunter for the 
trouble and danger. The tusks of the animal make the 
finest ivory, and certain parts of the flesh are good to eat. 
A hippopotamus hunt oftentimes requires a number cf 
boats to scare up and run down the animals. One of my 
men would beat a drum in the evening, and the natives in 
the nearest village up the river hearing it would have their 
boats out early in the morning ready for the hunt.” 





KINGDOM OF UGANDA.--When it was proposed to send 
missionaries to Uganda, Stanley said that the kind of mis- 
sionaries needed were those who could cure diseases, build 
houses, teach agriculture, and, in fact, do all things with 
the readiness of a sailor. A. M. Mackay, a missionary to 
that famous country, says that King Mtesa is a “‘ murder- 
ous maniac.”” One day he ordered two hundred youths to 
be burned alive, because they anticipated him a little in 
adopting the creedof Mohammedism. The smallest thefts 
were punished by mutilating the bodies of the offenders, 
and other shocking brutalities. Mwanga, his son, who 
was more cruel than he, succeeded him in 1854, and it was 
due to him that the brave Bishop Hannington was mur- 
dered not long afterward. 





IRRIGATION IN AUSTRALIA.—This country bas to deal 
with a problem that is not a very important one in the 
United States, except in some Western states, notably Cal 
ifornia. Thinking Australians are devising means how to 
store the waters during the wet season so that it may be 
used in periods of drought. In Victoria irrigation has been 
attempted, with very gratifying results, by private enter- 
prise. Government help, however, is necessary to con- 
struct the necessary works, by which the value of land in 
many places would be doubled. 





AUSTRALIA'S PRODUCTIVENESS.—Properly watered, Aus- 
tralia would be blessed with abundance at all times. Last 
spring there were destructive floods in New South Wales 
and Queensland. A year before that a traveler, in going 
over the same region, found that the “‘ earth wasashes and 
the sky brass; a pitiless sun glared upon haggard sheep, 
feebly searching for a blade of green grass or clustering 
about dried water holes, whose bottomsof baked mud were 
split with a network of yawning cracks. In places the 
s | ground was strewn with carcasses of new-born lambs—the 
country was a valley of desolation and of the shadow of 
death.”” This was followed by plenty of rain, and the un- 
usual wool-clip of 1889. In regard to vegetable produc- 
tions, the Australian has been slow to profit by his oppor- 
tunities. Immense quantities of superb peachee, apricots, 


‘| and pears annually rot under the trees, and luscious grapes 


wither upon countless acres of vines. Canneries are now 
being established, however. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


So many Questions are received that the columns of the whole 

paper yey rge enough to hold all the answers to them. We 
are therefore compelled to adhere to these rules: 
1. Ail questions relating to sct.ool management or work will be 
eneweres on this page or by letter. 2. All questions that can be 
answered by reference to an ordinary text-book or Ctetlonary mrst 
be ruled out, and all anonymous communications rejected. The 
names of persons sending letters will be withheld if requested. 








READING A LESSON BACKWARD. 


Among the questions and answers in the recent number of THE 
JOURNAL I find the following : “The practice of reading a les- 
son backward cannot be defended cither by common sense or 
science. It isa waste of time, and has a tendency to destroy the 
interest which a pupil may teel in his school.” 

I agree with the statement just so far as tu say that like many 
another excellent device, in the hands of unskilful teachers, who 
lack “tact and simply do a thing “ because others do,” it may 
be carried to exces3. 

Oral reading is getting thought from written or printed words 
and giving that thought to one’s hearers. In order to do this a 
thorough word knowledge is essential. I have had excellent 
results from having pupils occasionally pronounce the -vords in 
their lesson in the reverse order. It overcomes the habit of 
committing the reading lesson to memory and also helps do away 
with “spelling out ” three-fourths of the words as I have seen 
pupils do when reading. 

80 much for common sense and science versus practical school- 
room experience. Now, as to its being a waste of time, I surely 
do not think it is when rightly used, for it does not take a great 
amount of time und the results are good. 

I never, to my preseut recollection, rea.i or heard of anyoue who 
adopted the plan of having pupils ‘“‘read backward,” hence I 
gave myself the credit of inventing a useful device for the school 
room, and [ shall certainly continue to use it when I think it is at 
the proper time and place to use 1t, I do not wish to be understood 
as uphuiding the practice as an every-day exercise. 

J. Enos GALLUP. 

Copenhagen, N. ¥. 





SOME HINTS ON SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


Who among us has not felt a feeling of timidity, and almost 
one of dread, when he has entered a school-room, where there were 
many pupil-; all new to the teacher, each one eager to see how the 
new teacher would handle the reins of government. This is a try- 
ing tame to both parties, more especialy to the teacher who has 
the severe task of Jearning the different dispositions, and seeking 
the best means of securing obedience when difficulties arise. 

The following suggestions are offered in the cause of good 
government. Make few rules, but’ insist that these shali Uw 
obeyed. Try to have the children understand that these ruies are 
for their good, and not made by the teacher for his own con- 
venience. One of the essential things for good government is the 
impartial judgment of the teacher upon the conduct of the 
pupils. 

In schools where the children are rude and disobey the rules, 
prudent severity is the truest kindness. Young children do not stop 
to consider the result of their bad actions upon their moral charac 
ter. Teach the child to think of these evil results. 1 have found it 
bas a good influence over a pupil to tell him what others think ot 
his endeavors to do right. Weall like a word of rs t.and 
the pupil will never be injured by a careful use of it hy the teacher, 
when he knows che child is trying to do right. Be patient but firm. 
The child must know that certain penalties are ceriain, if he per- 
sists in wrong doing. He should know what to expect; but at all 
times let the teacher be just and resolute in his dealings with the 
child. Try to avoid making a strong-willed child obstinate. In 
such a case kindness and sympathy will be a great aid to the 
teach in teaching the child obedience. Frequently these 
means will secure obedience where others will fail. Try to have 
the child feel you are his sincere friend, and he will learn to sub- 
mit to the rules which are made for the general as well as the in- 
dividual good of your school. EK. M. H. 

Northampton, Mass. 








NATURALIZATION LAWS. 


1. If a man lives here ten yreaw and moves to Canada and lives 
there two years or mors, will his previous residence cuunt in get- 
ting naturalized? 2. Please give a condensed statement of the 
naturalization laws. G. A. W. 

1. We have never heard of such a case but think his resi- 
dence in the United States would count. 2. When the 
government was first formed it was very desirable to en- 
courage foreigners to come here; therefore in 1790 an act of 
the most liberal character was passed requiring only two 
years’ residence in the country and one in the state, for a 
free white alien to have the right to become a citizen. An 
act of 1795 required five years’ American residence, and a 
period of three years after a declaration upon oath of iuten- 
tion. By an act’ of 1798 these periods were made fourteen 
years and five years, but were reduced to five and three in 
1802, and in 1824 were made five and two, as at present. 
The states tried to make separate laws, until the U. S. 
supreme court in 1817 declared that the power to naturalize 
was vested exclusively in congress. Some of the states 
now allow persons to vote who are not citizens of the U. S. 

An act of 1862 gave aliens of one year’s residence the 
privilege of naturalization, if they passed a term of honor- 
able service inthearmy. By an act of 1872 those who serve 
three years in the merchant marine may become citizens. 
The child’s citizenship arises from that of the father (if the 
child is under twenty-one), and no separate naturalization 
is required for the wife. ‘If an alien dies before carrying 
out a declared intention to be naturalized, the widow and 
children may become citizens by taking the oath Of 


allegiance. No alien of acountry at war with the U.S. can 
be admitted to citizenship while ths war lasts. Foreigners 
to become citizens must renounce allegiance to the coubtry 
from which they come and take the oath to support the U. 
S. constitution. In foreign lands they are entitled to all 
the protection that native born citizens have. 

A treaty was concluded in 1870 between the U. 5S. and 
Great Britain by which citizens or subjects of either of 
these, naturalized as citizens or subjects of the other, sha 1 
be deemed tu have put off their original nationality and 
put on that of their new residence; and in case of resump- 
tion cf the old residence shall be allowed to drop the new 
nationality and resume he old. Similar treaties are made 
with Prussia, Bavaria, Mexico, Baden, Wurtemberg, 
Hesse, Belgium, Sweden and Norway, Austria-Hungary, 
Denmark, and Ecuador. 


1. Who are the present members of the cabinet? 2. Will you 
name a gvod work on psycholowy ? J. W. 

1, Secretary of state, James G. Blaine, of Maine; secre- 
tary of the treasury, Charles Foster, of Ohio (succeeded 
Mr. Windom); secretary of war, Redfield Proctor, of Ver- 
mont; attorney-general, W. H. H. Miller, of Indiana; 
postmaster-general, John Wanamaker, of Pennsylvania; 
secretary of the navy, Benjamin F. Tracy, of New York; 
secretary of the interior, John W. Noble, of Missouri; 
secretary. of agriculture, Jere. M. Rusk, of Wisconsin. The 
arrangement here given is the order of presidential succes. 
sion. 2. Allen’s ‘“‘Mind Studies” and Welch’s “ Talks on 
Psychology ”’; for more advanced students Weich’s longer 
work or Sully. 


What is the difference between annual interest and compound 
a E. B. K. 


There is no difference between them until the beginning 
of the third year. By the laws of New Hampshire and 
Vermont provision is made that if interest is not paid at 
the end of the year, it shall form a new principal aud draw 
interest also, but at the end of the second year interest is 
not added to interest. Annual interest means that each 
year’s simple interest is added to the principul that earned 
it. This makes a compound of principal and interest, not 
of principal, interest and interest, etc. 





What is interest? 

Chase, Kan. 

Interest is the use of money. Arithmetics say, “‘ Interest 
is money puid for the use of money,’ but this is not true. 
Suppose one borrows money, who has the use of it, the 
borrower or the lender? The borrower, of course. That 
is why he borrows. He is said then to have a temporary 
interest in the sum borrowed—an interest that gives him 
absolute control of it. This interest or use he has pur- 
chased fora time, and for it he must pay—interest? No, 
money. Instead of paying interest, he pays for the inter- 
est. It is the same with rent. When one lives in a rented 
house one gets the rent, or use, or interest in the house for 
a limited time, and for such interest, use, or rent, one 
must pay—money. 


ALBERT W. 





gees is the proper pronunciation of Appalachian ? V. Z. 
‘eras. 


Ap’'pa-la'chi-an is given by the best authorities. 


I have a boy in school who is 7 years old. He seems to havea 
very indistinct conception of form and sound, for learniny to 
write figures or letters seems almost an impossibility to him, and 
he did not learn to taik intelligentiy unti] the of 5and even 
now often cannot make himself understood. “fe is quite active 
in the games with his little  eegunaaee but has nut learoed to dis 
tinxuish more than 6 or 8 written words, while his classmates have 
read half way through the tirst reader. What is the best course 
to take with such a boy? H. G. L. 


Try action-reading lessons, illustrate verbs, etc., by do- 
ing (as running to the teacher) ; use Observation lessons to 
develop a sense of form,and stick-laying and paper folding, 
or other kindergarten occupations, to promote skill of 
hand. Ks 





There is a large boy in my school, 17 years of age, who practi: 
litde hidden, meau tricks during school hours. Would you 
reprove him publicly or privately? What wouid you do / 

Em 


Talk to him privately and show him how unbecoming a 
good boy such actions are. This may be difficult, as some 
children are reared amid surroundings that render them 
almost incapable of understanding that such things are 
out of place. However, make atrial. Let your teaching 
have in view the elevation of morals and conduct. It is 
well, at times, say once a week, to relate some breach of 
etiquette that you have noticed away from school, asking 
your pupils afterwards what they would have done under 
similar circumstances. Almost invariably they will men- 
tion the proper line of conduct; if they do not you can 
supply the information and do much towards making them 
practice it when opportunity offers. We know a teacher 
whose pupils extend every act of courtesy in their power 
simply because she leads them into doing it. 





What steps should be taken to secure a new school when 
a large proportion of the district desire 1t ? . N. 

Talk to those in authority and get them to call a meet- 
ing of the tax-payers of the district and let them vote on 
the matter, ' 





THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 








DAVID HENRY COCHRAN. 





Davip Henry Cocuran, Ph.D., LL.D., president of 
the Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, received his early 
training in the Springville, N. Y., academy. Natural 
science charmed him beyond all else, and *‘ to please the 
boy,” his father fitted up an unoccupied building asa 
laboratory where the embryo chemist could indulge his 
fancy. It was the design of his parents that he should 
become a lawyer, but he could not be induced to make 
any efforts in that direction. 

At eighteen years of age he entered Hamilton college. 
His knowledg: of chemistry was so thorough that he 
was not only excused from the lectures on that subject, 
but was himself appointed lecturer on chemistry in 
Clinton Liberal Institute, an institution near by. While 
in Hamilton he was highly distinguished for scholar-hip 
in all departments, but more especially in the natural 
sciences. At twenty-two he was appointed professor of 
natural sciences in Clinton Liberal Institute, which posi- 
tion he resigned a year later to accept the: principalship 
of Fredonia academy. In 1854 the New York state nor- 
mal school at Albany elected him teacher of chemistry 
and natural science. When the principal, Dr. Wool- 
worth, resigned Mr. Cochran was elected to fill his place. 
Although the youngest of the faculty, he received their 
hearty support. School management was not his ambi- 
tion, but being qualified for such work he reluctantly 
‘aid aside the natural sciences and devoted himself to the 
welfare of the normal school. Ia recognition of his at- 
tainments, the Board of Regents in March, 1862, con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
Two years later the trustees of the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn offered him the presidency of that scho.l. 
Such an offer implied the highest confidence in his learn- 
ing, skill, and executive ability, which was s'rengthened 
by the willingness of the tru tees to entrust to him the 
absolute control of the practical as well as the educa- 
tional management. He severed his connection with the 
normal school, and, in December 1864, entered upon his 
new duties as president of the Polytechnic. 

Although io his sixty-third year, Dr. Cochran is ap- 
parently but forty ; he is remarkably well-preserved and 
will, no doubt, continue as one of the most successful of 
school men for the next quarter of a century. 





THE eighth commencement of the New Paltz, N. Y.., 
normal school occurred during the first week in Febru- 
ary. There were ten graduates, nine of them being 
young women, Preceding the commencement exercises 
the usual rhetoricals were given in the chapel. There 
were also public lessons given principally by graduates 
who had served as instructors in the department during 
the term. They included a lesson in reading, in division 
of fractions, in history, on the subject of stocks, on 
“‘Condensation and Evaporation,” and “‘ Paper.” This 
belonged to the intermediate grade. The primary 
department teachers gave lessons on : ‘‘ Composition by 
children from pictures drawn on the blackboard,” “ The 
making of books,” ‘‘ Gymnastic exercises,” ‘‘ numbers 
for children,” *‘ The eye,” ** Geography,” and ‘* Ways of 
forming plurals.” These public lessons are simply speci- 
mens of work that is carried on in the school through- 
out the year. There were thirty-seven new applicants 
for the eieventh term which opened the week following 
the commencement. 
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Tue Arbor Day program for 1891, by John Terhune, 
Bergen Co., N. J., school superintendent, is out in sea- 
son and is the best and neatest program of echool exer- 
cises for Arbor Day we have seen from a county superin- 
tendent in any state. The interest in this -bservance is 
evidently growing, and its educating influence is more 
and more appreciated in the thirty-seven states that 
already observe it. The sage educator who some years 
ago criticised Dr. Northrop’s zeal in tree planting as 
having no possible relation to education except in raising 
switches to aid in school discipline, has not been heard 
from lately. How many myriads of youths now memorize 
Dr. Holmes’ words and actually “ make trees monuments 
of history and character,” and appreciate his saying, 
“[ have written many verses, but the best poems I have 
produced are the trees T have planted.” Chas. R. 
Skinner, deputy superintendent of public instruction of 
New York, has rendered a great public service by his 
valuable manual so well fitted to aid in preparing pro- 
grams for Arbor Day exercises. 

THe trustees of Pratt institute issued invitations 
to a number of professional gentlemen to visit and 
inspect the buildings and work of that institution on the 
evening of the 9th of March. THE JOURNAL acknow!l- 
edges an invitation and was pleased to be included. 

SoutH Side Teachers’ Association recently met at 
Sayville, L. I. The program was as follows: *‘ Class 
Drill on Form,” Miss Daisy D. Barlow, Sayville; ‘‘ The 
Mason Method of Teaching Music,” Miss Jennie Hovey, 
Patchogue; ‘‘The Teacher Out of the School-Room,” 
Prin. G. P. Armstrong, Bay Shore; *‘ Class in Second 
Year Number Work,” Miss Lunny, Babylon ; ‘* Methods 
in Reading,” Miss Temperance Gray, East Islip ; ** How 
May the Number Seeking to Obtain a Thorough Educa- 
tion be Increased?” Prin. E. 8. Wood, Bay Shore ; *‘ Cur- 
rent Topics,” Com. Willam B. Codling, Northport. 





Supt. BALLET, of Springfield, Mass., recently deliv- 
ered an admurable address at the board of trade rooms 
on ‘Public Schools.” He spoke of their scope, giving 
many statistics, and showed alung what lines progress 
has been made. The facts he gave are what every 
intelligent citizen ought to know. 





Supt. CooPEr, of Texas, said at Philadelphia that the 
public school systems of all parts of the country are 
developing on the same lines, and that in education 
there is no North or South, no East or West. Fact. 





A BILL has been introduced into the U.S senate which 
proposes the establishment of industrial schools and pro- 
vides that the sum of $58,000,000 shall be appropriated 
during a period of ten years. This money isto be divided 
among the states according to population, and where 
separate schools are maintained for the races, it is to ve 
subdivided according to population by race. 





Frew teachers will be likely to deny the value of the 
study of current events in the school-room. There is no 
better paper to aid in this work than Our Ties, which 
aims to present all the important events of the world 
from month to month; avoids the trivial and sensa- 
tional; helps to make intelligent newspaper readers ; 
adds interest to school studies; gives questions that 
stimulate observation, reading, and thought, and fur- 
nishes hints to teachers as to methods of presenting 
events to the school. A careful study of this paper will 
keep the pupil informed of the changes that are con- 
stantly going on, and enable him to link the history of 
the present with the history of the past. Its price is 30 
cents a year for single copies ; 25 cents to clubs. E. L. 
Kellogg & Co. 





THE senate committee in the Kansas legislature is pre- 
paring an act to fix the salaries of all county officers, 
Superintendents of schools are to receive by its provision : 

$100 in counties of less than 5,000 population 


500 “ - 8,000 
600 a ” 12,000 
700 “ “ 15,000 
800 “ ity 20,000 
900 « ee 25,000 
1,000 “ of more than 25,000 


This seems harily fair, as there are incidental expen- 
ses connected with the position that amount to from $300 
to $500 per year. If schools are to be supervised let the 
work be thoroughly done by men who are worth more 
than from $500 to $1,000. 


BROWN university, Providence, R. I., recently offered 





to give to the state, for the benefit of the college of agri- 
cultural and mechanic arts at Kingston the $50,000 “‘ Ag- 
ricultural Fund” that had been received from the federal 
government. The supreme court decided that such a 
transaction could not take place without a violation of 


law, so Brown university will have to keep the money. 
} 


New York supports eleven normal schools ; Minneso | 
ta has six ; Missouri, four ; Pennsylvania, twelve ; Flori- | 
da, two. The state of Iowa spends $80,000 yearly for the | 
training of her teachers in the normal school, and the 
county normal institutes, one of which is held annually 


in each county. 





Dr. E. E. Wuire, of Cincinnati, delivered a very in- 
teresting lecture on “Character” before the Brooklyn, 
N. Y., teachers on February 20, and one on ‘‘ Moral Cul 
ture” before the University School of Pedagogy the day 





after. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 

New York Cry has 4,200 teachers whose combined 
salaries amvuunted in January to $248,000. 

THE Congregation Zichron Ephriam, of New York 
City, has organized a religious school in its synag Of ue, 
where tri-weekly sessions are held. It is desired to 
extend the work cf the school, so that it will be to the 
Jews in the upper part of the city what the Hebrew free 


schools and the Talmud Thora schools are in the lower 
districts. 





THE Spaniards engaged in cigar-making in New York, 
employ a man to come and read to them for an hour 
every morning. He brings the English American news- 
papers, and selects things he believes will interest his 
hearers, and translates them into Span'sh; he also 


brings French and Spanish papers, because there will be 


THE Boston Globe says that, according to New York | local news about Cuba, where most of these men come 
physicians, fully 75 per cent. of the throat diseases among |from. Having finished reading there, he goes to another 


children of that city are due to poorly ventilated school- 
rooms. 





THE next meeting of the south-eastern Wisconsin 


They propose to combine business and pleasure by dis- 
cussing educational topics in the morning, holding pic- 
nics in the afternoon, and attending some form of popu- 
lar entertainment in the evening. 


It costs Texas $3 000,000 a year to support her common 
schools, and $500,000 for ber higher schools. This is 
more than any other Southern state spends, but Texas 
has a school fund that will soon amount to $100,000,000. 





teachers will be held at Geneva Lake, beginning July 1. | n 





THE teachers of north-eastern Wisconsin formed them- 


selves into an association on the 30th of December. They | 
will hold their first regular meeting in Appleton during | 


the spring vacation. 





THE New York State Forestry Association is making an 
effort to secure legislation that will protect and improve 
the forest interests within her borders, It is well to 
have the school children know of the value of such 
measures. Why do we need forests ? 

Tue Boston school board talk of giving the teachers 
of that city a twelve months’ vacation, on full pay every 
nine years, with the provision that such time be spent 
in recreation and improvement. 

NgEss CouNTY, Kansas, has a female superintendent, 
Miss Catherine Harkness. She has organized her teaches 
into a class for the study of psychology, and, with an 
assisting board of four teachers, she gives then an ex- 
amination once a month in the section of the work gone 
over. 

THE Toronto Educational Journal says: “ In theeom- 
ing century, good teachers will be so appreciated and 
paid that no one will desire to leave the profession of 
teaching for trade, law, or medicine.” THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL hopes such a condition of thmgs may exist, 
and, as a means of hastening the happy time, again urges 
teachers to keep abreast with the foremost educational 
thinkers of the day. 





FOLLOWING the example of New York City, Philadel- 
phia teachers have organized and will raise a fund for 
the pensioning of teachers who are obliged tp retire from 
active work. Thus far 1,100 teachers have contribuied 
$17,000. 





A SERIEs of fall and winter institutes in Pennsylvania 
bas been arranged, with Supt. M. G. Brumbaugh as 
conductor. 


In a letter to his teachers, Inspector of Schools W. 
Mackintosh, of North Hastings, Canada, advises them to 
read Welsh’s ‘‘ Talks on Peychology.” He recommends 
it as interesting and reliable. 


-o- 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
National Association, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, July 14, 15, 
and 16. 
Fiorida State Association, Tampa, March 11 
American Institute, Bethlehem, N. H., July 6 and 7. 
Pennsylvania State, Bedford, July 7 to 9. 
Teachers’ Assembly, Morehead City, June 16. 








Southern Teachers’ Association, Chattanooga, Tenn., July 7 and 


‘aa When he is gone the men discuss what 1s read. 


THE tailoring class of the Merchant Tailors’ Society of 
ew York City gave its annual exhibition re cently. 
Among the specimens of work displayed were a jockey's 
green satin jacket, close fitting white trousers, a riding 
uniform, and an elaborate suit for a coachman. The class 
was organized five years ago, and has in it young men of 
from fourteen to nineteen years of age. The course oc- 
cupies from a year toa year and a half. Instruction is 
given by practical tailors at a cost to the pupil of $100 
perannum. At the close of the course the certificate of 
the Merchant Tailors’ Society is given to all who pass a 
satisfactory examination, 


eee 


FOREIGN NOTES. 

France.—The account of expenditures of the schools in 
France is as follows: Art. I. School supervision. 
ditures on the part of the state for 1887 :—21,446.675 francs, 
($4,289,335). Art. II. Current expenses for the public 
schools in France and Algiers for 1887 :—Salaries, 104,006,369 
francs ($20,801,274); rent of building, 7,675,585. ($1,535,117), 
printing 149.446, francs (829,839); total, 111,831,400 francs 
(822,366,280. ) 

The communities participated in this sum with 30,668,063 
francs, ($6,133,613) namely :—Bequests and donations, 500,- 


Expen- 


645, ($100,129); octroi tax, 15,708,588 (#3,141,717): local 
appropriations, 14,458,833 ($2,391,767). 
The departmental gcverments participated with 4,825,17% 


francs and the state with the enormous sum of 76,358,164 
franes (as against 69,200,000 in 1882). 

Hence it is plainly seeu, that the state pays more than 
two thirds of the current ordinary expenses for the main. 
tevance of public schools in France. It should be added 
that the communities pay, besides the amount mentioned 
above, a so called facultative supplementary expense for in- 
crease of salaries amounting to 8,954,648 francs, and for 
girls’ schools—attendance upon which is not obligatory— 
759,820 francs. 

The grand total of all running expenses of schools in 
1887 is 121,545,869 francs ($24,300, 74,) of whicl. sum 92 per 
cent, are obligatory and 8 per cent. facultative. The com- 
munities bear 32.9 per cent., the departments 4.0 per cent., 
the state 63.1 per cent. 

The astonishing financial efforts on the part of the third 
republic are very plainly seen from the foregoing figures. 
The expenses for normal schools in 1887 were borne by the 
state and departments alone: state, 1,441,222 francs; de- 
partments 7,826,446 francs; other sources, 132,88 francs; 
total, 9,400,476 francs ($1,880,095). 

Prussia. —The army r-cruits,who began their three years’ 
service during 1890-91 pumber 102,400, and it was found 
that 825 were without school education, or about seven 
tenth of a per cent. In other German states, such as 
Saxony and Wurtemberg, the iatio of illiteracy is only 
two tenths of a percent. 





Two Delightful Spring Tours to Washington D. C,, 
via Pcnesylvaria Railroad. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad will run, under its personally-con- 
ducted Tourst &)stem, two s lect Spring Excur-ions to the 
National Capical from New York, on Marco 19h and April 16th, 
by special train, in charge of a Tourist Agent and Chaperun. 
Tickets covering all nece:sary ex 
dations. wili be.soid at a rate of $12.50. Returning, the party will 
leave Washington the toliowing Saturday. Iniormation and 
itinerary of the tour may be had upon application to the 
Teurist Agent Pennsyivania Railroad, Brow way, New Yors. 

This delighttul opportunity of viewing the seat uf wwe Netion's 

ver at so pi ta season of the year should certainly 
beembraced. The Pennrylvauw Raiirvad’s persoually-couducted 
tuur.st department is too well known to peeu particular comment 
on its wany favorable teatures bere. 


nses, including butel accummo- 








The great success of Hood's Sarsaparilia isdue to the fact that 
it does possess rea: merit. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE PICTURESQUE GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. By 
Charles F. King. Second Book: This Continent of 
Ours, Boston: Lee & Shepard; New York : Charles 
T. Dillingham. 312 pp. 

This series of readers has been prepared for supple- 
mentary and regular reading in the lower classes in 
grammar schools, and for public libraries and the home. 
Great pains have been taken to make tiem interesting ; 
plenty of illustrations are introduced and the descrip- 
tions are strung together ona thread of story that runs 
a through the book. No especial attempt has 

en made to be profound or scientific, yet this will con- 
stitate the charm of the book to the average boy or girl. 

The author knows what to tell and what not, and there- 

fore while the information given is accurate, the dry 

details are wanting. He takes them in imagination over 
the frozen north, across the continent, in the Yellow- 
stone park, through Canada and Mexico, etc. The 
rivers, lakes, mountains, people, climate, amusements, 
occupations, and other matters, are presented to the 
mind in an attractive way. We venture to assert that the 
pupil would Jearn more that is worth knowing about the 
continent from this book in a month than he would in 
the old method of questions and answers in a year. 

There are great possibilities here also for teaching lan- 

guage, for the pupil is naturally anxious to reproduce in 

0 own words what is related in a way that takes his 

ancy. 





Tue Harpur Evciip. By Edward M. Langley, M. A., 
and W. Seys Phillips, M. A. London: Rivingtons, 
Waterloo place. 515 pp. $1.50. 

While retaining Euclid's sequence of propositions, and 
basing their proofs entirely on his axioms the editors 
have not scrupled to replace some of his demonstrations 
with easier ones, and to discard much superfluous mat- 
ter. Symbols have been introduced early, but not in 
the first eight propositions in order that beginners might 
not be confronted with two difficulties at once. In the 
notes and exercis®s the student will become familiar 
with such terms and ideas as he is likely to meet with in 
his higher reading. Certain theorems and problems not 
given among Euclid’s, but with which the learner should 
become acquainted, are given. Examples are attached 
to most of the propositions, which will be found helpful 
to the student. The final collection of miscellaneous ex- 
ercises is purposely taken from widely different sources 
—some are original and others have been taken from or 
suggested by various examination papers, 


ONE OF CLEOPATRA’S NIGHTS, AND OTHER FANTASTIC 
ROMANCES, By Theophile Gautier. Translated by 
Lafcadio Hearn. New York: Worthington Co, 321 
PP. 

This volume contains six of Gautier’s best stories— 
**One of Cleopatra’s Nights,” ‘‘ Clarimonde,” “ Arria 
Marcella,” ‘‘The Mummy's Foot.” ‘* Omphale,” and 
‘*King Candaules.” In the first story he gives us a 
glimpse of that dazzlingly bedutiful queen, the most re- 
nowned in history, and describes buildings and scenery 
with wonderful fidelity, We wonder at his truthfulness 
and minuteness, Gautier is the Meissonier of literature 
in his attention to detail, and he dazzles us with the 
splendor and variety of the images he crowds before our 
gaze. ‘‘Clarimonde” in its unreality and morbidness 
reminds us of Poe, ‘‘ Arria Marcella” is a dream of 
Pompeiian days. In ‘‘ King Candaules” is described 
the glory of the Greek kings of Lydia. One gets in 
these tales a vivid idea of ancient life and manners, 
whose gorgeousness and voluptuousness makes such a 
fascinating study for a literary artist like Gautier. He 
is intense, poetical, dramatic, delighting in novel situa- 
tions and strong contrasts, and charming the reader by 
original yet appropriate metaphors. One will find in 
these tales a pleasing recreation when wearied with 
severe labor or study. 


HaMLetT, PRINCE OF DENMARK. With introduction and 
notes. By K. Deighton. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co, 292 pp. 40 cepts, 

This ts in many respects the most interesting of all of 
Shakespeare’s plays. The critics have found in it ample 
chance for discussion, for unure, probably, has been writ- 
ten about it than any dozen of the other plays together. 
in the introduction are considered some of those puzzles, 
such as the question of Hamlet’s sanity, his age, etc., 
over which critics have long pondered. The source of 
the plot is also traced and an outline of the play given. 
The notes in the latter half of the book cover about sixty 
pages and are sufficient to answer all grammatical, ety- 
mological, and other questions that may occur to the 
reader. The student will reap a rich reward for the 
time spent on this play. 


Sweet WILLIAM, By Marguerite Bouvet. Illustrated 
by Helen and Margaret Armstrong. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 209 pp. $1.50. 


This story takes us back to the time of the cruel, relent- 
less Duke William of Normandy, ‘Sweet Wi liam” is 
his son, but the jealous duke thinks he is his nephew and 
shuts him up in the castle of Mount St. Michael. Years 
after the truth that ‘‘ Sweet William” is his son is known 
and it is announced that Lady Constance, supposed to be 
his daughter, is his niece. he story is pleasantly told, 
and will no doubt interest the children in the man who 
changed the destinies of England. We would remark, 
however, that there were no “roaring cannon” at the 
time of William of Normandy, The book is handsomely 





bound, printed, and illustrated, and will make a valuable 
addition to the juvenile library. 


AMERICAN Woops. PartI. By Romeyn B. Hough, 
B. A., Lowville, N. Y. published and sections pre- 
pared by the author. " 

This is a unique and beautiful publication, for which 
lovers of nature owe a great debt to Mr. Hough. Three 
sections (transverse, radial, and tangential) of each of 
twenty-seven different kinds of wood are securely fixed 
inaframe, They are so thin that when held up to the 
light all the structure, to the minutest detail, may be 
seen. Each species is labeled with its technical or scien- 
tific name, followed by the English synonyms in most 
common use, and the German, French, and Spanish 
names. ‘These frames are enclosed for safe-keeping, 
as the specimens are of course somewhat fragile, ina 
case of the form and appearance of a book. The kinds 
of wood shown include bass-wood, tulip-tree, cucumber- 
tree, red oak, horse chestnut, Amercan beech, yellow 
birch, aspen, black spruce, red pine, hemlock, balsam, 
red cedar, maple, white ash, and others. It is unneces- 
sary to suggest, to the enthusiastic teacher, ways in 
which they may be used in the school-room. ‘heir 
value to the botanist, painter, grainer, and others, will 
also be readily seen. Accompanying the specimens is a 
79-page illustrated pamphletin which full and accurate 
descriptions are given. Mr. Hough also mounts the 
woods (for use in the school-room) in a frame in such 
a way that they show either in transmitted or reflected 
light. His cards printed on wood are delicate and 
beautiful. 


HELPs IN TEACHING READING. By Martha S. Hussey, 
teacher of reading in the Girls’ Latin School, Boston. 
Boston : D. Lothrop Company. 126 pp. 

Miss Hussey has not gone into the technicalities of elo- 
cution, for her aim has not been to make so-called elocu- 
tionists, but good readers. She merely presents the 
essentials, in such a way as to be helpful to the working 
teacher, and gives plenty of illustrations and exercises 
for training the vocal organs. She rightfully places 
great stress on physical exercises, including breathing, 
etc. ; a good course of instruction in this branch, there- 
fore cannot help being beneficial to health. Contrast, 
inflection, quality of voice, force, pitch or modulation, 
rate or movement, and transition are also considered. 
Those who are anxious to improve their reading, or wish 
to teach others, should consult this little book, as we 
have never seen any other work on the subject, written 
for teachers, that gave in such small space so many 
things that are necessary to an understanding of it. 


EPOcHS OF AMERICAN History. [Edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Ph. D. The Colonies, 1492-1750. By 
Reuben G,. Thwaites. New York and London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 301 pp. $1.25. 


In this handsome little volum:> we have the first of a 
series of three on American history. The period of dis- 
covery and colonization is a most important and absorb- 
ingly interesting one, connected as the history of this 
continent is with that of those European nations who 
were fighting to see which could get tne largest piece of 
it. Considering the small amount of space the author 
has allowed himself, the subject has received a very thor- 
ough treatment. He has touched the social, political, 
and industrial sides. The work, will theretore, be of 
great value to those who wish to get a clear and con- 
vected idea of our history and yet have not the time to 
read Bancroft or those larger histories treating of differ- 
ent periods. The author has given a great deal of aiten- 
tion to the physiography of the country. This is well 
shown by a large and finely colored map of the United 
States as at present constituted. Another map shows 
the political divisions as they appeared in 1750. Many 
devices are used to make the book attractive, such as 
dates at the tops of the pages all the way through, sub- 
heals, side-heads, a very complete index, etc. ‘Those 
who wish to pursue the subject further will find just the 
help they need in the bibliography. The series will 
an excellent one to put in the hands of students who 
have maje some progress in the study of American 
history. (CONTINUED ON PAGE 179.) 
ipo 


SHOULD PRIVATE SCHOOLS SECURE THE 
BEST TEACHERS ? 
How and where to find them, 


Many teachers who read THE SCHOOL JOURNAL do 
not know how the trustees of colleges, private schools, 
aud of public schools and academies usually secure their 
teachers, When the teachers of the country began to 
adopt new scientific methods in the place of old, 
the seditors of this paper were called upon to point 
out successful teachers of new methods for special posi- 
tions. ‘lhe work was important. Superior teachers 
were needed and several years ago it was decided to 
establish a regular department calling it the New YORK 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, to continue this work in a sys- 
tematic and energetic way. 

Educational bureaus have had many difficulties to 
overcome, but the best are now recognized as the safe 
and proper medium through which teachers or pro- 
fessors for any position may be secured. ‘The object of 
a teachers’ bureau is to assist superintendents, schoo! 
officers, and private school principals in the right selec- 
tion of capable teachers. ‘he live bureau takes great 
care to carefully consider the real worth of each teacher 
connected with it. To study the person’s character by 
personal association, and, if that is impossible, by photo- 
graphs, the letters such applicants may send, the pen- 
manship, the composition and style of letters submitted 
together with a very complete set of questions and 








Last, but not least, the statements made by the appjj. 
cant’s references have great weight in determining what 
work the applicant is best fitted for. 

Some bureaus have better facilities for reaching schools 
colleges, and teachers, than others. The NEW Yorg 
EDUCATIONAL BuREAU has probably better facilities than 
any other for knowing best teachers al! over the country, 
both male and female, and for knowing where teachers 
will be wanted, It isintimately connected with the firm 
who publish THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and other papers, 
reaching each month nearly 100,000 different subscribers, 
These journals go to nearly every college, normal, or pri- 
vate school in the Unitd States, and to must forej 
countries. {They are not for school children, but for 
educators. 

The manager of a live bureau is constantly advertis. 
ing by letters and circulars with public and private 
schools, principals and superintendents everywhere: 
becoming acquainted with teachers; visiting schools, 
colleges, and training schools ; inspecting school work, 
and keeping abreast of the demand for well qualified 
teachers, so as tu know what is wanted and how to recom. 
mend teachers.. It is a common idea that anyone can 
successfully conduct one. This is an error, 

A few words about the management of this successful 
Bureau may be interesting. The applicant for a position 
fills out a very comprehensive form of questions and 
answers, showing age, experience, preparation, diplomas 
or certificates earned; detailing exactly the studies: 
mathematics, sciences, ancient languages, music, draw- 
ing, painting, gymnastics or tactics he -can teach, and 
stating how fluently he can speak and teach the different 
modern languages. He also tells the instruments he 
plays upon, the largest number of pupils under his con- 
trol, writes a letter about himself giving details not 
referred to by blank, several references regarding his 
character, preparation, ability, experience, appearance, 
and general fitness for the work he desires, He also 
sends a photograph. All of this is quite necessary for 
this bureau to know a candidate thoroughly, for that 
applicant who tells most fully and clearly his wants has 
of course the best chance. 

Applications for teachers come daily, for a great vari- 
ety of positions. After carefully considering the posi- 
tion to be filled the manager can generally tell quickly 
who is the best one to recommend for a certain position. 

The responsibility of the manager’s position is appar- 
ent to all who consider the care and confidence imposed 
upon him. Letters and telegrams come from various 
sources requesting professors and teachers for different 
positions, requiring prompt attention and great discre- 
tion. A preparatory school two thousand miles away 
asks to be put in track of a ‘‘ man for commercial work ; 
Methodist, teach normal methods, pedagogy, and elocu- 
tion ; salary, $1,000.” Only one man is found who can 
be really recommended who is directly available and 
near by. A letter from Texas asks for a normal gradu- 
ate who teaches French and English branches, The 
principal of an Eastern normal school writes for a‘teacher 
of vocal music, salary, $1,000. The principal of a city 
private school asks for a partner who will put some 
money in the business, An lilinois school writes for a 
gentleman to take charge of cadets, to teach military 
drill, and play an organ for devotional exercises. A 
patron wishes to buy a large private school with exten- 
sive grounds near New York City. A patron writes that 
he will lease a large private school property situated 
in Virginia. The principal of a Florida school tele- 
graps : ‘ has left ; want her equal immediately.” 
The secretary of a Western university writes for a pro- 
fessor for the chair of astronomy and mathematics, and 
a Western college writes for a teacher of Latin and 
music, Then a telegram comes saying, ‘‘ Want teacher 
for intermediate. Will be in this afternoon. Have one 
ready.” These are a my A few only of the recent de- 
mands made upon this Bureau; and when the impor- 
tance of filling a position at once and satisfactorily to 
all concerned 1s remembered, it will be seen the work is 
not an easy task. 

School men who know the work done by the NEw 
YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU speak well of its method. 
One Eastern principal who was the only one recom- 
mended for the position was appointed at $1,800. 
Within a year his salary was raised to $2,000, and 
within a year after was raised to $2,200. The principal 
of a Pennsylvania normal wrote : ‘‘ Miss I. was elected 
($800). I should have been satisfied with any one of the 
three candidates you sent us.” A New Jersey superin- 
tendent wrote after he had secured a teacher: “‘ We 
shall consult you, ete.,” which promise hekept by taking 
a first assistant in his high school shortly after. 

Principals and trustees are often anxious to know 
where good teachers or principals are to be found. There 
is only one way. State fully the requirements to some 
well connected, established bureau. Ask to have no 
‘wholesale notifications ” sent out, but to recommend 
three first-class persons giving full particulars. This is 
the method pursued by THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL 
BurREAv, and has brought it success and good will. 


e+ 
oe: 








The Origin of Diseases. 


“ As to the origin of diseases that must be obvious.” This was 
written over two thousand years ago, but now, after twenty-two 
centuries of experiment and investigation, the origin of disease’ 
is not obvious to all. Not knowing the cause, it should secm 
difficult to find the proper drug to administer. As we have n° 
time to await the result of other centuries of scientific research, 
why nottry a remedy which is not a drug, but a vitalizer, inhaled 
into the lungs, ubsorbed into the blood, and which, reaching 
every organ of the body, gives strength to resist and repel the 
disease? Such a remedy is Compound Oxygen. We have but- 
dreds of tcstimounials. , 

Our brochure of 200 pages contains a mass of evidence, test! 
monials, and interesting reading matter, even for well persons. 
Sent free. It gives the history of Compound Oxygen, its nature 


and results with records of cases pronounced incurable, but still 





answers on every topic that would interest the employer. 





they were cured by our Compoune Oxygen Treatment. Address 
Drs. STARKEY & PAUEN, Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
| 120 Sutter Street, San Francisce, Cal 


Pa., oF 
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=~ ‘Ne Library of American Literature. 


By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and ELLEN MACKAY#HUTCHINSON. 


Come and take choice of all my library, and so beguile thy sorrow.—Titus Andronicus, Act V., Sc. 1. 











Wied 
ie 


It is all that could be asked by those who take an interest in 
American Literature.—JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 


"te 


The best gate expression of what the American mind has 
produced in the two hundred and eighty years of its activity.— 
JOHN CLARK RIDPATH. 


We have derived from this charming compilation a more com- 
prehensive know of the literary periods it embraces than 
we had before. The impression of the work that remains is some 
thing delightful.—WitLt1am Dean HOWELLS, in the “ Editor's 
Study ” of Harper’s Monthly Magazine. 


Mr. Stedman and Miss Hutchinson have done American litera- 
ture, American history, and American patriotism a great and 
lasting service.—Century Magazine, January, 1891. 


I have been telling wy friends that [ do not see how they could 
get along without these volumes. They are just what | have 
wanted all my lite.—CoL. RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 


The very wide field covered by the publication has required the 
best critical judgment in the choice of specimens everywhere 
a parent. as R. SPorForD, Librarian of Congress, Washington, 
arch 1, L 


It is by far the finest anthol from our literature that ever 
has been made, and one well suited to cherish patriotic feeling 
and the love of letters in our people. I wish there were a copy in 
every home and school library.—R. E. Taompson, Prof. of 
History and English Literature, University of Penasylvania, 
Philadelphia. 





aa 





I do not see how any school in America can spare this w>'k 
from its reference library for teachers and pupile, and I am sure 
that every private individual will purchase it for his own library 
if he has to cut off for a time his purchase of other literature.— 
) ie Harris, LL.D., United States Commissioner of Educa- 


The Library of American Literature is an admirable work, and 
for ovary, tanete must commend itself to the lover of good 
books.—Ex-President Noan Porter, LL.D., Yale University. 


The selections have been made with excellent judgment, and 
the editorial work bas been admirably done. The book will be ot 
great service to the student of American history and Amerecan 
literature.—Professor JOHN Fiske, Harvard University. 


The Library of American Literature, wmech we purchased 
from Py some months ago has proved to be exer edingly valua- 
a ILLIAM J. MILNE, LL.D., State Normal College, Albany, 


This library is one thing at least we may exhibit at the Great 
Fair of 1892 without the slighest apprehension ot any competi 
tion from abroad. I do not fnow ot any greater tribute that has 
ever been peid by the nation to Columbus, or inveed can be.—Hon. 
JOHN BIGELow, Ex-United States Minister to France, 


My Library of over 6,000 volumes is very complete in American 
literature, and having made a study of the subject for a good 
many years I can Lonestly say that 1 have been more than 
pleased with the accuracy, nice discrimination, and good i°% 
ment with which the work has been compiled.—Cuas, H. 8. 
Navis, M.D., Editor Biblia, etc., etc. 





The books bave been received,and I have given them such 
examination as satisfies me that they are deserving of a place in 
our Public Library, and 1 shall place them there. The work 
ought to be in every public library in the country.—Hon. James 
F. Wirson, United States Senator. 


By the last foreign steamer I received one set of your Library 
of American Literature. The books we are very much pleaseo 
with. We do not think they had received ov -rdue praise in the 
accounts we had read of them, and consider them a very valuabk 
addition to our collection.—MAry A. Horner, Lahaina, Sandwich 
Islands, Dec. 10, 1890. 


eee 


READING, ’RITING and 'RITHMETIC are 
primary and essential, 

REFINEMENT, CULTURE and POLISH 
come later from TRAVEL, ASSOCIATION with 
the educated, and ACQUAINTANCE with the 
best thoughts of gifted minds. 








I have been looking over the noble volumes with hearty satis- 
faction, The great work is admirably done. The plan and exe 
cution seem to me dese:ving of unquatified praise. A breath 
oil the New World blows through it.—Jonn Guerentear Wart 
TIER. 


I find it of inestimable value in my classes bere. 1 bave used it 
nearly every dey Curing the piceent yer. It is in every way 
admirable. 1 beartily recon mend it to el) Catholic echoc i. and 
colleg«s as the most valuable hc« ks of lit rery reference I know 
of.—MAURICE Francis FacGan. LL.D., University of Notre 
Dame. 


I am exceedingly gratified with the work for | had put thought 
it possible that even the ekill and tact of Mr. Stedmen and Mis 
Hutchinson could extract from the rather unpromisng field «1 
our early literature a work 80 readable and attractive.—CoL, 1 
W. Hiaainson. 


Our literary names of note aie not so many but that the works 
which bear them mey easily be obtained and read; but in this 
coliection hundreds of authors ard thousands of books are 
brought within the reader's survey, and in them be will find more 
ot the national life than in the relect few that are known and 
. pposed 10 be reed ty all men. —Atlantic Monthly, November, 

). 


We Lut voice our Nation's teache:s when we say: God bie ss the 
labors of those who have secured to us the true starting point for 
our American students of Litera: uce, and have added a brig) « 
teature to the social problem, Amcrican Education.—SisTers oF 
Notre Dame, Philadelphia, Penn 


“1 can truthfully say that | am much impressed by the tact and 
felicity of the choice which has been made of these specimens « f 
eur literature.— Prof. Mosges Corr TyLer, Corneil University 








The Library of American Literature is The Washington Monument of American Letters. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


Ilustrated Description sent to any one mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
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Important to Professors and Teachers. 


In reply to constant inquiry, and to prevent misapprehension, 
Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS beg leave to say that while they 
have. sold their Common School Books (and those only), they 
have retained and continue to publish their well-known valuable 
Works of Reference and Text-Books for High Schools and 
Colleges, among which are the following: 





Harper’s Latin Dictionary. Royal 8vo.)Rolfe’s Browning, Goldsmith, Gray, Mil- 
Sheep, $6.50. ton, Scott, &c. Square 16mo. 
Lewis’s Latin Dictionary for Schools. 8vo. | The Student’s Series. 30 vols. Large 12mo. 
"Cloth, $5.50; Sheep, $6.00. or Crown 8vo. Every one of these very 
s i Sia oe t and attractive volumes is acknowl- 
Lewis's Elementary Latin Dictionary. Sq. -—" “ 
; edged to be the best summary in our 
8vo. Half Bound, $2.00. ; , 

—— on. Fun . cam language of the particular branch of 
Anthon’s Latin-English eats 8vo knowledge to which it belongs. 
Sheep, $5.05. Latin-English and Eaglish- : . 

Latin Dictionary. 8vo, Sheep, $2.20, | 2atper’s Advanced Arithmetic. 


Half Bound, $1.20. 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. A 5 . 
Royal 8vo. Sheep, $10.00. Green's Short History of the English Peo- 


ple. 8vo. Cloth, $1.20. 
. 1 J 2 - 
Laseen and Soott's Intermediate Greek Swiuton’s Studies in English Literature. 
English Lexicon. 8vo. Cloth, $3.50; 12mo, Cloth, $1.20 
Linen, $3.75; Sheep, $4.00. es See 
, : 
Liddell and Scott’s Ab:idged Greek-Eng- — Government. 12mo. 
lish Lexicon. Square 8vo, $2.00. oes 
Autenrieth’s Homeric Dictionary, Edited ~<a ee Theories. 
by Proferssor Keep. Post 8vo. Cloth, — 
$1.10, (New and Revised Edition in Pre-| Bowne’s Metaphysics, Psychology, Theism. 
paration.) 8 vols., 8vo. Cloth, $1.75 each. 
Rova! | Hooker’s Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 


12mo, 


16mo. 


Thayer's Greek-English Lexicon. 


8vo. Cloth, $5.00; Half Roan, $6.00;/ 24 Mineralogy and Geology. 3 vols., 
Sheep, $6.50. 12mo. 
Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon. Royal — Mathematical Series. 12mo and 


- 8vo, Sheep, $4.50. 


Smith’s English-Latin Dictionary. 8vo. 
Sheep, $5,00. 


Comfort’s German Series. 7 vols., 12mo. 

Smith’s Principia Latina, Initia Graeca, 
German Principia, Italian Principia, 
French Principia. 11 yols., 12mo. Cloth. 

Harper’s Greck and Latin Texts. 23 vol- 
umes, 18mo. Paper, 32 cents; Cloth, 56 
cents per volume, 

Harper’s New Classical Series of Greek 
and Latin Authors, with texts and criti- 
cal and explanatory notes by Professors 
Gildersleeve, Humphreys, Merriam, 
Lamberton, Tyler, Stickney, and Sibler. 
12mo. 


Classical Dictionaries and Dictionaries of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities. 


Stormonth’s English Dictionary. Royal 
8vo. Cloth, $5.00; Half Roan, $6.50; 
Full Sheep, $6.50. 


Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary. 
8vo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 40 volumes. Sq. 16mo. 
Each, Cloth, 56 cents; Paper 40 cents. 


Crown 





t#” Send for Catalogues and Circulars for full titles. descrip- 
tions, and prices of HARPER & BROTHERS’ BOOKS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Correspondence in reference to 
the introduction of these books is respectfully invited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Fifteenth Session at AMHERST COLLEGE, July 7 to 
August 10, 1891. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT: French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Latin, Greek, Anglo-Saxon, Early English, Chemistry, Drawing, 
Painting, Wood-Carving, Mathematics, Physical Training, English 
Literature and Library Economy. 


Native French, German and Italian Teachers. 
Method. Superior Advan 
Improvement combined wi 





Oral or Inductive 
es. Charming Location. Cultivated Society. 
Recreation. 





For Programme address the Director. 


Prof. W. L. MONTACUE, AMHERST, MASS. 
WESTERN SUMMER SCHOOL 


o- OF -—— 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY METHODS. 
Courses begin June 15th and June 29th, at La Porte, Ind. 


For Circulars, address 


MRS. EUDORA L. HAILMANN, LA PORTE, IND. 





12mo, Cloth. 128 


[LONGMANS’ PRIMARY SCHOOL? "GniMMA, 


(WITH NOTES FOR TEACHERS.) 
By DAVID SALMON. 


pages, 35 Cents. 


*,* The Primary School Grammar is an ataptation of the first half of the author’s Schoo! 
Grammar, partially revised ; with some of the explanations simphfied, with many of the exercises 


simplified, and 
n Part I. the method is inductive. 


with a few of the difficulties omitted 


. The Junior book is divided into two parts. 


No definition is introduced tili the children, by a series of 
cnn. have been made to see the function ot the thing defined. 
o 


rt Il. ac~idence and the syntax of simple sentences are taught, and, incidentally, as much 
of qpeiyee as is necessary to a thorouszb understanding of 


to do, and not much to remember. 


case, 
e characteristics of the book are, in addition to its inductive method, the number and variet 
of its exercises and the omission of all the minor distinctions of grammar. It thus provides muc 





LONGMANS’ HANDROOK OF ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. By R. Mc- 
WriuiaM, R.A., Inspector to the Lon‘on 
School Bourd. Comple e in one volume, $1.35 
Or = Five Parts, each purt sold separately, 30 
cen 

LONGMANS' JUNIOR SCHOOL 
COMP LSITI ‘N. By Davip SaL- 
MON. A First Book on English Compo- 
sition for Junior Classes. Crown 8vo. 104 
pages. 30 cents. 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 
By DAvrip SALMON. Part I., Parts of Speech ; 
Part IT , Classification and Inflex'on; Part TIT., 
Anal sis of Sentences; Part IV., History and 
Derivation. With notes for Teachers and In- 
dex. 12mo0. 272 pages. 75 cents. 

LONGMANS’ SCHOOL COMPOSI- 
TION. By Davi Satmon. Crown 
8vo. 310 pages. 80 cents. 








Messrs. Lic 
all branches of 


ans, Green & Co. will be happy to send their Catalogue comprising about 900 books in 
ucational literature on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 East 16th Street, NEW YORK. 





Phyfe’s Works on Pronunciation. 


I.—7,000 WORDS OFTEN MIS5PRO- 
NOUNCED. A Guide to Correct Pro- 
nunciation. By W. H. Phyfe. Popular Edition, 
16mo cloth, 75 cents. 


II—HOW SHOULDI PRONOUNCE ? 
OR, THE ART OF CORRECT PRO- 
NUNCIATION. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


III.—THE SCHCOL PRONOUNCER. 
HKased on Webster's Unabridged Diction- 
ary. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


TABULAR VIEWS OF UNIVERSAL 
HIS!tORY. A Series of Cnronological 
Tables presenting in parallel columns, a rec- 
ord of the more noteworthy events in the his- 
tory of the worid trom the earliest times down 
to 1890. Compiled by G. P. PuTNAM and 
brought down to date by Lynps E.Jonrs. The 
Tables are so arranged that the reader can ree 
at a sw pe who were contemp ary rulers 
and what was going on in the different realms 
of the world at any — date, not only as to 
political c ut iu the progress of 
society. Oc avo, $1.75. 
* Every one who needs 2 convenient manual 

of dates may find his requirements satisfied 1n 

this volume.”— Albany Times. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


HEROES of theNATIONS. Vol. III. of 
this capital series is ‘* Pericles, end the Golden 
Age of Athens,” bv Prof. EVELYN ABBOTT. of 
Oxtord. The previous volumes are (1) W. 
Ciark Russel!’s “ Nelson”; (2) Fletcher’s “Gus- 
tae soyaee ” fully illustrated), each $1.50 
an x ‘ 

The tourth volume, nearly ready, is Wr. Hodg- 
kin’s “‘ Theodoric the Goth, the Barbarian Cham- 
pion ‘of Civilization.” 


STORY OF THE NATIONS. The 
latest issues in this series are: (X XVIII.) Mor- 
fill’s “Russia,” (XX'X: Morrisen’s “Jews 
under Roman Rule,” (XXX) Mackintosh's 
“Seotland ” (XX XI) Hug's and Stead’s Switz- 
erland.” Each 12mo, fully illustrated, cloth, 
$1.50, half leather, $1.75. 


A LITERARY MANUAL OF 
FORE!GN QUOTATIONS. By Joun 
Devoe Beton. 8vo, half leather, gilt top. 


he aistinctive feature of this compilation is the 
presentation of the Eng'ish equivalents of the 
originals, together with extracts trom the writ- 
ings of noted authors in which the quotations 
have been used. : 
“ Lt is net alone a good book of reference, but is 
entertairing rading. An apt —T otten 
gives a sparkle to a sentence and brings the long 
past in communication with theactuai present. 
—N. Y. Times. 








** List of Spring Announcements 


and prospectus of the Story of the 


Nations and Heroes Series sent on application. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 


and 27 West 23 St, NEW YORK, 





WHY IT 


TEAC 


vidualism in Education,” by N. 


- School,” by Mary E, Burt. 


Its Reviews and ‘Comment on New 


the public. 


IS THAT 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


is a good magazine for 


HERS. 


It gives regularly the best thought of the best American writers on 
education, whether university. college, high school. or common school. The 
following articles, on this subject, have appeared in recent numbers: “‘ /#di- 


S. Shaler; “‘4 New University Course,” by 


Cleveland Abbe ; ‘‘A/y Schooling,” by James Freeman Clarke; ‘‘ 7ze State 
University in America,” by George E. Howard ; ‘* 7he Muses in the Common 


It is the representative of the most educated class in America, and thus 
appeals directly to teachers who form the nucleus of this class. 


Books” gives a comprehensive and 


regular view of current literature. 


It blends the instructive and the delightful. 
great questions of the day. and the most finished writers in prose and verse 
make 7he Atlantic Monthly the vehicle of their monthly commun:cation with 


The ablest minds discuss the 





4 Park Street, 








Subscription price for one year, (12 numbers) $4.00. 





Until April 15, we will allow a rebate of 80 cents to any teacher who sends us this advertisement with 
his subscription to The Atlantic Monthly. - Subscriptions may be begun with any month of the year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 





The Chautauqua System of Summer Study for 1891. 


Dr, William R. Harper of Yale, assisted by an able Faculty, wilt 


The Pedagogical Dept. will be in charge of Col. Francis W. Parker | 
of Chicago. Lectures by U. S. Commia’r W. T. Harris. 


| continue to direct the College of Liberal Arts. 


Thore willl be Classes in Physical Culture, Delsarte, Art, Oratory, Music, ete. A FINE PUBLIC PROGRAM. 
fond for an Illustrated Report of Okauteugua in 1890, and a Prospectus for 1891, te W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y- 
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My ORGA 





for 
our 


SCHOOL. 





NEE 


In purchasing an organ for a school it is 
necessary to have power and resonant quality 
of tone to lead and sustain the voices. 


7ENEEDHAM 


CHAPEL ORGAN 





excels in these qualities. We have several 
styles of these instruments and purchasers buy- 


ing THE NEEDHAM are not confined in 


their choice. 


All our instruments are superior 


in. quality, in construction, in purity of tone, 


and in 


excellence of all 


materials used. 


Largest Organ Factory in the World. 





- SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 





The Needham P.O. Co., 


292 Broadway, New York. 





RAUB 


Box 1268, 


& CO., 


PHILADELPAIA, PA. 


will furnish the following books at specia ly |»w rates, for introduction, from now 


to Sept. rst. 


RETALL PRICE’ 


Raub’s Studies in English and American Literature, 468 pp $1.50 


Swineford’s Literature for Beginners, - - - 


Raub’s Methods of Teaching, 
Raub’s School Management, - 


Raub’s Tests in Spelling and Pronunciation,- - 


Raub’s Practical Rhetoric, - 


287 pp. -75 

< ° > - 415 Pp. 1.50 

- - - - 285 pp. 1.25 
-40 

- - - - 320 pp. 1.20 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 





ihe 


A | 





NOW READY—THE APRIL PART OF THE 


Young Ladies’ Journal, 


Containing all the 


LATEST PARIS FASHIONS, with GIGANT’C FASHION SUPPLE- 
MENT of 51 FIGURES, and COLORED FASHION PLATES of - 4 
FIGURES, besides numerous Storics, New Music, New EMBROID- 
ERY DESIGNs, PATTERNS, E’c., Etc. 

Yearly, #4. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., NEW YORK. 


Price, 3u Cents, 
All Newsdealers, or 








NOVELS : I 5c. 


inthe APRIL NUMBFR of the 


lete 
FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 
4 Only 15 Cents. Of all Newesdealers, or 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., NEW YORK. 





Beale's Calisthenics and Light Gym- 
nastics for 
Young Folks.— 
Including _ exhibition 
Marches, Drills. 


120 Engravin, 
from Life, Obtained 
“ by irstantaneous . 
tography, which shows the Proper position in eac 
case. The work contains Exercises, without Appa- 
ratus, Broom and Fan Drills, Dumb-Bell and Wand 
Exercises, Marches and N ilitary Fvelvticns fer use 
by Girls and Boys, Indian Club Frercises and Fenc- 
ing. The music given includes al! the calls used in 
the Army, together.with valuable exrlaraticns. 
The book will be an efficient aid in teaching how the 
bodily powers may be developed and grace ir. move- 
nent Pee de harmony ba the laws of heal'h. 

Board x +0075 Cts. 
ceg rere bad Coe ee 





nobeacGhbesepeensepsesebeceines <a 


OU 3 € 


ee eeerit Naren: 


ACENTS WANTED 


To show and take orders for the 


New Census Edition of ‘Watson's Atlas,” 
the standard authority. Liberal commission to 
right parties. 

JOHN W. ILIFF& CO.106 Wabash Ave, Chicago 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


oe 362 West Twenty-third Street . 
teeth are tio: ‘liable 
Work. Charset. Plastic tlling “tor 








pe RN a specialty. 
Re.ers to A. M. Kellogg. Editor Sonoot. JouRNA 


a 


THE PuBLISHERS’ DEsk. 





The questicn for teachers and superin- 
tendents, and aJl who are connected with 
the cause of education, to consider is 
**Can we get along in our schools without 
The Century Dictionary?” Here is prob- 
avly the most magnificent work that 
American scholarship bas yet produc: d— 
as the Rev. Dr. MacCracken, of the Uni- 
versity of New York, calls it, “* the great- 
est treat which the dictionary maker has 
ever given us.” It is both a dictionary 
and a condensed snd usuable encyclopedia. 
It is a dictionary, in that it gives the spell- 
ing, the pronunciation, and the history of 
each word, tracing it back to its origin 
and defining it. It contains upward of 
225,000 words, which is many more than 
are in any other dictionary yet published. 
The additions are scientific terme, words 
which have recently come into the lan- 
guage, and important words of earlier 
date which have been overlooked hy the 
makers of other dictionaries, Useless 
compounds and obvious derivatives are 
excluded It is encyclopedic in that it 
does not stop at'mere definitions of words, 
but goes into particulars about things. A 
great deal of detailed and interesting 
information is given in it in a hanay form, 
differing from the long articles of regular 
encyclopedias in which the point one is 
searching fer (usually a detail) is not 
easily found. The editor-in-chief of The 
Ceatury Dictionary, Professor Willam 
Dwight Whitney, is considered one of the 
highest authorities in the world in the 
science of language. He has been assist- 
ed by competent specialists. 


The attention of principals, superinten- 
dents, and +chool book buyers generally, 
is invited to a large stock of schoo! and 
coliege text- books, comprising all subjects 
in the course from the English primer to 
the Greek lexicon. These books are ip 
suund, terviceatle condition, many of them 
as good as pew, and will be sold at prices 
that will! truly astonish you unless you are 
already fannliar with them. The stock ie 
esp: cially large and vaiied in the line of 


modern publication, and by authers of 
established reputation in educational « ork 
and wiil serve the ‘purpose as well us otber 
books for which you would pay four times 
as much. If you are about tofit outa class 
in any of the higher subjects, in any de- 
partment of natural science or higher 
mathematics, history, rhetoric, English 
literature, Latin or Greek, French or Ger- 
man, and are desirous of obtaining a sup- 
ply of suitable text-books at a moderate 
cost, write stating the subject and number 
of copies needed to Mr. D. A. Allen, 106 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, and he will 
promptly inform you of the different kinds 
he can supply, and price per copy. 


Some of the best books of the season are 
issued by Messrs. Geo. Sherwood & Co., 
3vu7 Wabash avenue, Chicago.. Their list 
includes a complete course in arithmetic, 
prepared in accord with advanced thought 
in ** Howand What to Teach,” by H. H. 
Belfield. The season and the coming of 
flowers suggest the propriety of examin- 
ing Abbie G. Hall's Botany. The work 
will awaken interest and enthusiasm, 
which means success. It willsoon be time 
for the pupils to commence to plant their 
gardens, and learn as the plants grow ana 
tlowers blossom, aided by the instructions 
in this valuable and practical work. The 
simplicity and beauty of tbe illustrations 
of on Reader entitles this book to be 
added to the list. 


Do you need all your school books? 
Why not send such as are not needed ip 
exchange fur other school or miscellaneous 
books, stationery, school supplies, or cash 
to a reputable house like that of Mr. C. M. 
Barnes, 75 Wabash ave., Chicago? Send 
for *‘ jist of bouks wanted” terms of 
exchange. Their terms are. equitable; 
their methods are honoable ; their deal 
iogs are satisfactory. Every private 
school in the country should know that 
there is no house better equipped to fur- 
nish at low rates school books and school 
supplies of all kinds. 

The time is again approaching “when 
mementoes of school or cies life will be 
in demand, and it is le to know 
where to get them. H. Fisher, 
class secretary Indiana (Pa.) state gormal 
school, writes—* E. R. ell, 19 John 
street, New York: We received thé cluss 
pins all right yesteruay evening, and we 
are ali very much pleased with them.” 
Mr. Stockwel) has class pins. class rings, 
ana medals for pupils in ogy he pay 
high school, seminary, Co. e, pins 
college societies. 





for fraternities and 
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FOR $2.50 


The International 
Library Association 


Will issue to you a Certificate of membership, 
good for Two YEARS, and present to you, FREE 
Or CHARGE, a copy of their magnificent book en- 
titled “WEALTH BY THE WAYSIDE,” bound 
in fine English Cloth. Gold side, back and edges, 
containing 730 pages, ful y illustrated with colored 
illustrations, and a catalogue of the As*ociation 
containing 135 pages. The Certificate of Member- 
ship entities the holder to purchase through the 
Arsociation, at WHOLESALE Prices. Miscellaneous 
and School Beoks, Newspapers and Vagazines, 
Sheet and Music Books: in fact, anything from a 

















Child's Primer to tne Largest Cycicpaedia, 


Thus saving to the Member the profits that 
usually go to the middlemen. 


Address for Membership, or further particulars 


106-108 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, Ill. 
Joun W. Ivirr, Pres. Gro. F. CRAM, Sec'y. 
Sample catalogue sent for 10 cents, silver or stamps. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Or. Brooks's Norma! Mathematica! Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Menta! and Written. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and solid Geometry, 
Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 


Wontgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing. 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 








HISTORY. 


Creighton's Elementary History of England, $0.80 
Gardiner's Easy History .t Engiand, - 0.56 

man's History of Greece, - - 1.50 
Robinson's First History of Rome, - 0.80 
Creighton's First History of England, 0.80 
Gardiner'’s Student's History ot Kogland, 1.20 


Longmans, Green & Co., 15 E. 16th &t, N. Y. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


——_<-oeoe 


CATALOGUE OF 


Electrical Books, 


& pages, will be sent gratis on application to 


D. VAN NOSTRAND C0,, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 


23 MURRAY & 27 WARREN STS., 


NEW YORK CITY. 





Songs and Glees for 
Institutes, “Schools, 
and Classes. 





WREATH 
OF a 
G k M 5. | J. H. Kurzenkoabed Sons, 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


144 pages. 








SCHOOL STATIONERY 


MANUFACTURED BY 


j. C. BLAIR, Huntingdon, Pa. 
Nzw—BRIGHI—ATIRAOT:VE. 
At Prices that will please you. 


Send for catalogue. All orders will re- 


ceive mpt attention. Goods sbipped 
from either store. 

} ENN TABLET CO., 
800 BroaDWway, NEW YORK, 


JOHN A. JACKSON, 
118 N. 4ru Srreer, PHILA., PA, 








Mac’ aE 1891. 
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| Pore 30 BUT ScHoor, Books 


I invite the attention of Principals, Superintendents and School Book buyers gener- 
ally to my large stock of School and College Text-Books, comprising all subjects in the 
course from the English primer to the Greek Lexicon. These books are in sound, 
serviceable condition, many of them as good as new, which I will sell at prices that 
will truly astonish you unless you are already familiar with them. My stock is especially 











large and varied in the line of Supplementary Reading; the books are of modern publication, 


and by authors of established reputation in educational work and will serve the purpose 
as well as other books for which you would pay four ¢imes as much. If you are about 


to fit out d class in any of the higher subjects; in any department of Natural Sczence or 


Higher Mathematics, History, Rhetoric, English Literature, Latin or Greek, French or 
German, and are desirous of obtaining a supply of suitable text-books at a moderate cost, 
write me stating the subject. and number of copies needed and I will promptly inform 
you of the different kinds I can supply in the necessary quantity, condition of books 
and net price per copy. 

If you have any superuflous School Books that you would like to dispose of, either 


in exchange for other School Books, or sell for Cash, send me list of such, giving last 
copyright date of each book, and I ‘will advise you as to what I can use. Address 


D. A. ALLEN, 106 and 108 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE ELECTRIC SIGNAL There and 
AND PROGRAMME CLOCK. a 


TEACHERS.—Take Notice. Shoes 


SHOES. 
A REVOLUTION IN SCHOOL WORK. 
No more ringing of bells by band. No more dividing of the WE COMMENCE where others leave of: 


attention between the lesson and the bell. The Electric Programme We suppose that any of the various shoes advertised 


Clock will ring your programmes with unfailing accuracy. are worth the price quoted, but we claim and have 
FOR PRIVATE OR BOARDING SCHOOLS | ghundant testimonials in proof, that the shoes we 


it will ring asystem of bells throughout the buildings on any desired . a 
programme ; it will change automatically and ring alternately Day make and advertise as the Burr & Packarp “ Korrect 


and Night programmes, with different programmes for Satur- Shape "are in style, fit, workmanship, materials and 
day, Saturday night, Sunday and Sunday night, if desired. wear, worth the difference in price, though our lowest 

FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS grade is a higher quality than the best usually 
a clock in the principal's office will ring separate and distinct pro-| advertised. 


ond high on a in? BPE (For pehenty, ‘tateneeeainte, meypenaiar Employing the highest skilled labor, with an experi- 


Bells will ring every five minutes of day or night if desired.| ence of thirty years in supplying the best trade of this 
Requires no attention except winding. In use in twelve States. country ; using only the best. of stock and genuine 























The Wilson College Journal says: 
“‘A wonderful thing is this Electric Clock.” 


Dr. Cook, Sec. of National Teachers’ Association, says : 


“Tam so well pleased with my clock that I wish you had one 
in every school in the land.” 


For circulars ner intivansiinn, btm 


THE ELECTRIC SIGNAL CLOCK 60., 


/WAYNESBORO, PA.| .Becitenless. 





importation for all foreign goods, we believe we can 
please the most fastidious, from a dress shoe for eve- 
ning wear, to our Cork Sole Snow-excluder. Our cir- 
cular with our various styles may show you just what 
To ff you want for your next pair. 
All delivery charges are. paid 
a lo places where our shoes are 


not sold, therefore t no 
. substitute. ‘ geo 
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Vol. XLIIL., No. 11. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 174.) 


Tat LIGHT OF THE WORLD; or, THE GREAT CONSUM- 
maTION. By Sir Edwin Arnold, K.C.LE., C.S.L, 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 18 and 20 Astor place, 
1891. 286 pp. Cloth, $1.75; paper, 50 cents. 

Twelve years ago Sir Edwin Arnold published his 
“ Light of Asia,” a poem that was greatly admired and 
placed him among poets of a high order. The hero of 
that poem is Gautama, the founder of Buddhism, and 
this led to the belief that Sir Edwin had become a con- 
vert to the ancient religion of India. That belief is now 
dissipated by this poem in which a greater light than 
Gantama is considered—Jesus, the light of the world. 
There is an introduction in rhymed couplets paering, 0 
the star, the wise men, and the birth of Jesus. The 
central figure is not made an actor in the scenes—his 
actions are related by others. The opening book gives 
the interview, after the crucifixion, between Pilate and 
Mary M ene (called in the poem Miriam of Magdala) 
and is full of passages of great power and beauty. Next 
the Magus comes to Mary’s house, and the remaining 

of the poem is taken up with her narrative to him 
of the life snd works of Jesus. She dwells on the inci- 
dent of the alabaster box, describes the love of God and 
man, gives the sermon on the mount and the parables, 
and then comes to the great tragedy at Calvary and the 
resurrection. The Indian concludes that He was “ truly 
the Son of God.” The main part of the poem is written 
in musical blank verse well suited to the high theme. 

It has a thorough oriental coloring and the characters 

speak as orientals. The treatment is reverential; we 

think no one can reasonably find fault on this score. 

One who can read this poem and not have his ideas of 

Christianity exalted must indeed be a hopeless cage. 











MopEL THIRD READER. By J. Russell Webb. Chicago : 
Geo. Sherwood & Co. 320 pp. 


The author in preparing the third number of the model 
series had three objeots in view—to instruct the head, to 
develop the better nature, and to implant principles in 
the heart which shall cause the children to grow into 
wise and useful citizens. To ———— these objects 
stories have been included in which the children will be 
interested at this period of their growth, told in language 
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such as the average boy or girl will understand. There 
is very little of a literary character among the selections, 
but the matter that is included is given in such a pleas- 
ant and skilful way that it answers the author's purpose 
much better. The book isintended to te a spelling book 
as well as a reader, and therefore a list of words is given 
at the beginning of each lesson, taken from the lesson 
itself. Many of the lessons also have questions and talks 
between teacher and pupils. These will encourage the 
pupil to think and to express his thoughts, and together 
with the familiarity he will acquire with words in read- 
ing the lesson, will help him to make progress satisfac- 
tory to himself as well as to his teacher. There are 
many illustrations, many of them being colored. 
Among the most useful things in the book are the ele- 
mentary lessons on animals and plants, the steamship, 
etc.; but the best part consists of those lessons that will 
help to ennobie the minds of the pupils. 


Eigut Fueves. From J. S. Bach's ‘‘ Well-tempered 
Clavichord.” Edited by Bernardus Boekelman. De- 
for use in music schools and for s¢lf-instruction. 

Boston : A. P. Schmidt. 

A new device in musical literature is Mr. Boekelman’s 
edition of Bach’s Fugues. The structure of an ordinary 
fugue, comprising at least seven different elements in 
its composi , makes its easy comprehension an impos- 
sibility to general piano-forte players. Mr. Boekelman’s 
a knowledge of the art of music, has rendered 

im peculiarly able to smooth out the technical tangles 
of the great master of fugue writing. In doing this, he 
has originated the idea of printing the notation in several 
colors—red, green, black, violet, etc.—developing and 
exhibiting the harmonic scheme by the repetiiion of the 
colors. Accompanying remarks (in English, French and 
German) descfibe the form and manner of composition 
—details that are more and more recognized as invalu- 
able to the proper conception and performnace of the 
best’ music. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

FREDERICK A. Stokes ComPANy have published some Easter 
pictures, one of which represents a procession of choir boys (by 
Mrs. J. Pauline Sunter), and another a number of little girls 
kneeling. The faces and postures are natural and pleasing. The 
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background of the picture of the girls gives a charming glimpse 
through a window of a green landscape with a lake in the center. 
The pictures are‘about a foot and a half in length, and two-thirds 
that in breadth, surrounded by a wide, handsome matting 
Avother Easter publication (Little Fairies). bearing the signature 
of Maud Humphrey, presents pictures of four little girls tastefully 
dressed with fancy bags hanging by their sides, ard roses and 
other flowers between them. 


The * LIBRARY OF AMERCIAN LITERATURE.” —-However culti- 
vated and broad the mind of a woman may be, it differs essentia!ly 
from the mind of man. A woman will often see beauties of 
thought and expression that will fail to “mpress a man, and what 
may appear valuable and instructive to the one, may be passed 
by with scant notice by the other. Probably one of the most 
masculine thinkers and writers of contemporaneous literature 
was Mrs. Lewes, yet when “ Adam Bede " was given to the public 
under the nom de plume of George Eliot, Charles Dickens and 
otters of keen literary instinct said at once,“ It is the work of a 
woman.” Ina country like our own, where so large a portion of 
the readers, as well as the creators, of good literature are women, 
it was wise forethought that led to the union of the names of 
Edmund Clarence Stcdman and Ellen Mackey Hutchinson in the 
compilation of that great work, ** A Library of American Litera 
ture.” Mr. Stedmar ranks casily with the first, among men of 
letters, as a literary expert and critic, and Miss Hutchinson occu- 
pies an equally exalted position among American women who 
have won distinction by their pens. In passing through their 
hands it was impossidie that any composition of real value and 
beauty in our literature could have escaped notice, and it is this 
fact that has made the great work they have just brought toa 
close so satisfactory to all classes of readers and writers. These 
eleven volumes, beaut fully printed and illustrated, form an im- 
perishable monument to the intellectual activicy of our country 


in every department of bumaa thought from 1607, when Captain 
John Smith began in his quaint way to pen his marvelous edven 
tures in the New World, to the present period. All who have 


made themselves felt either to admonish, to instruct, or to amuse 
are represtnted, and when the method of thw representation is 
left, as it bas been, to the combined judgment of a man and a 
woman, both possessing the highest cultivation and literary in- 
stinct, the remarkable result obtained is not to be wondered at 
To the highest and most satisfactory sense this work is a library of 
Amervan literature of which every citizen of the United States 


should be proud, and desire to possess. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS Co-OpERATIVE Association, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious fo” advancement rather than those without positions. 


70-72 DEARBORN 
CHICAGO. 


ANOTHER LETTER! 
ST., 





TOPEKA CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIO 


highest salaries are paid. If you are a competent and successful teacher and wish advancement, it 

| pay you to write us, as we have a number of positions for Principals, Assistants, etc. 
give reference and experience as it is often recessary for us to recommend teachers at once, as we 
vacancies daily. It will only cost you a postage stamp to know if we have a position 


are receivii 
that will suit you. 


Teachers reporting vacancies will receive one-half the commission paid by teacher accept- 


ing. Address with stamp, 


F.S. FLUKE, Manager, Thompson Biock, Quincy Street, TOPEKA. KAN. 


is located in the great T EACH ERS’ 
South-west where teach- 
ers are in demand and the 
American and Foreign Teache: 


Always | Musicians, of both sexes, for 


amy Selling and renting of ac 
O0T FrRNTTTRE Ord ecron «& 
erences furnished. 


ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 

Professors, av 

niversities, Uo 

ora Sees, Nee. and Churches. Circular 
of choice ools carefully recommended % 


E. MIRIAM VCOYRIER 
18 Fifth Avenue, cor, Mth St.. New York City 


An extract from a letter of a City Superinten 
dent dated Feb, 2, 1891. 
“Mr. ©. J. Albert, Dear Sir: 

You received credit from our Board for the 
bonesty with which you refrained from recom 
mending a teacher you were not sure of, and will 
reap the reward by filling vacancies in the Spring. 
I will add that Miss J whom we engaged last 
September solely on your recommendation, is 
wiving pertect satisfaction.” Miss J received 
$35 per month last year. She now receives $70 per 


month, Send for Manual. Address 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager, E_maurst, IL. 





For lest positions, address with stamps 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


PORTLAND, OR. 


NEW YORK STATE 


bool property 
VpNlwee eo 











THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENC 


W. A. CHUATE & CO., Props., 


has some good news for good 


, teachers with good records 
Form No, 10 with full particulars, for two-cent stamp. REGISTRATION FREE. 


H. P, FRENCH, Manager, 508 Broadway, ALBANY, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FO 
Teachers’ 


Introduces to col 
verior Protesso. 
and 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7Trement P1., Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton P]., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il!.; 402 Richardson 
Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 120% So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington, Bidg., Portland,Ore. 


aor 


AGENCIES.| Mr. MJ 


qchocts, © 

incipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses for every department of instruc- 
\don ; recommends good schools to parents. 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unicc. Square. New York, 


REICN 
ency 


families, su- 


Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public S«hools of the State. 
mas of these schools are licenses for 


Call 








life to teach in the Schoois of the State. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


the oldest and most successful in the State, is one of the busiest in Citing peattions in all parts of the 

romotion. r 
e have lately been the means of promot- 
ing a Grammar School Principal from one State to the position of Deputy State Superintendent in 


ou desire increase of salary or 


country. now if 
ouble their tormer salaries. 


have secured positions at 
another. Send for Circulars 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, (H) Allentown, Pa, 


TOS 








some of our teachers we 


WALLS BREWER. 
N®. 70. DEARBORN ST. 





ARE INTRODUCED 
CH 


Chicago. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep 
tember. 


APPOINT ME YT.—A person desiring to enter 
one of these scnools should apply to bis Schooi 
Commussioner or City Superiatendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
. the State Superintendent, and it will be sent by 
= him to the school to which the appointment ts 

made, 


OOL- 
Le) 


F FICERS, 





ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 





years of age, of good mora! charaeter, and 








NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 


an examination at the school entered in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 


BUREAU. 


jects can be pas in a term of 20 weeks, also 
NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 7° JMERICAN School Duroas asks ae __ + are Soe hlaipaleccagencene 
THE ’ in —— Form for stamp. Merit is FEF You would just fit one of those piaces for whic | °™ 
— 24 to f information to both |t “4 t or membership. Commission we are trying to find the right teacher. A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Teachers - Patrons. neon u a W— M4 een Wakes. Pm oe ee ae a know your line of work and what sort of : ey x Ry A Gepartmont of e, Unign 
7 acan . >, bs y 2, OF @ ist Or 
the spring." Bim seeking teachers should | largest and best. Efficient Vervice, large bus | * POSHOP you desire Commissioner's Certificate obtained in the unt. 


areas only the trenkho of 
if teac costs only u o! 
ad oe. Centre of business near the cen- 
tre ot population of the United States. Address 





ness, and best facilities are the features of this 
REAU 


. Circulars of good schoois al 
nd,—free to parents. — 


100 Bible House, NEW 


HAROLD C. COOK, Manager, 


form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 


YORK. Entrance Examination. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, 


EXPENSES There are no expenses for tuition. 
or use of text books, and fare one way is 



























for information, C. B. RUGGLES, Room C, Palace P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., ; a _ 
jotel Building. Cincinnati, Obio. Late R.E.Avesy,  % W. 1éth &., Now York,| Dearborn St. Chicago. Deville Brewer, Manager | Ot 30 wecke, eee tpenaing an entire term 
- - For particulars concerning the sev 
TEACHERS. poeeeresepatcrins clecwhere write to the New ¥onx Epucarromat, | (| CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 5.04 for circulars to the Principals as lolioes. 
rEavuforform. “ili . A : 
aff to members of this BuREAU. This month we rea wt Oldest and best known ia U. 8. Beockpee oape orn - nae, ©, [ip 
WANTED. aa tes apne a is constantly growing and the present Established 1855. nc nécccuns Ames H. Hoose, Pu.D 
outioo col ragin . + . Ww, 
STEADY DEMAND for lady graduates of COLLEGES AND NoKMAL ScHoots. If you 8 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. Fretonia ........0. -¥. B. PaLMen, Ph.D. 
are earning a small salary write full particulars at once. Don’t Delay, ‘“ TEACHERS WANTED New > 9g peeeescccass iy 8. CaPEN, Px.D. 
H. S. KELLOGG, 25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK.| new vork TEACHERS’ CO-OPER-| Sesme’” VP nee oe 
Manager N. ¥Y. Educational Bureau. - fives SOCIATION. Plattsburg a. D 
v. », Manager. Potedam............. . B. ; ’ 
: 5 EST Box 1968. NEW YORK CIty.” Persons gtaduating irom teacbers’ traini 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | ™?3ugzen o cue, beat orig, aid sry a 
School oficials wanting teachers a a os Savpapeet begun to oeitionn te renee to BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY palaces of the qubodt w the — &, was — 
r needs. awake teachers wi ay Ke ~~ Af pext year | 110 Tremont St. 10 Globe . | formed, wili be credited with the following sub- 
wil see the wisdom Bow, 80 we well acquainted with | Studio Building ST. PAUL, ject matters compiete for the N c 
them and their wants. Lameeey Det Recipecction 0S Se <eby Seay agenty'<e Careny. Good teachers to school officers. Arithmetic, .. Descriptive and Political 
Send-stamp for ap ; > Good places for teachers. Cireulars an Geography, History aad Civil Govern- 


H. M: HARRINGTON Prop’r, No. 53 Lafayette 


Place, NEWtYORK, 
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EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue 


New York, 
importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical and 
Physical Apparatus 


Chemicals, serene etc. 


SPECIALTIES :— Acids, Ger- 
man’ ahd Bohemian Glassware, Balances, 
Weights, Burners, Collections of Minerals, 
Crystals, Metals, etc. 





SIDNEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
(JonN LouGattin, Sole Proprietor.) 
SIDNEY, O8TIO. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE “FASHON SCHOOL DESK 


SCIIOOL SUPPLIES. 


Write us for Prices, Terms, and Complete De- 
oripbive Catalogue before buying ANYTHING needed 
in tie School-room. AGENTS WANTED. 








P pate 


OR | periallé* 





SCHOOL or COLLEGE 
DIPLOMAS 


GENUINE OR IM(TATION PARCHMENT. 


Equal to pageant work. Prices exception- 
ally low. Samples on application. 


COMMENCEMENT PRoGRAMS 


A SPECIALTY, 


RECORD PRINTING HOUSE, 
ADA, OITIO. 


STATUARY: 


PLASTER CA8TS for Artiste 
and Schools, 25 0 Designs, 


snd trol tO Desiens A Studies 
C. HENNECKE CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


AND 207 WABASH Avenue, CHICAGO. 





seers and BAS-RELIEFS 
or ae Pur- 
see, 2000 Styles| 
Pamphlet cont FREE 





GOLD JOSE oars PARIS 
MEDAL, STEEL’ PENS. os. wusrm, 
1878. THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 604,351,170, 1889. 


AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS rmrovenour mz WORLD. 






ole 











uassivor APPARATUS te 


CATALOGUES, WE ISS 
Send for our pamphlet on 


the SO 





‘Teachers and Educational Institutions interested in using the 
latest improved and most efficient apparatus, should send for our 
UE 6, covering every branch of the work 

LAR MICROSCOPE, also on “ AIDS 
TO THE STUDY OF: BOTANY.” 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 141-143 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


Mention this 


ssid AND COLLEGES. 


Correspondence invited. 


Paper. 

















FLAGS 


for schools. We supply 
the very best U. S. Gov’t 
Bunting Flags at the low- 
est prices. Send for our 
Flag Catalogue which will 
tell you all about it. 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 
Oak Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY. 


Lathes for wood 
and metal work. 
Scroll -aws, Cir- 
— ene, Soe. 
pecially adap- 
ted for use in IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
mu ANUAL LKAINING SCHUOLS. 
Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 
- & JOHN BARNFS CO, 
11R ay Staeet. ROCKFORD, ILL. 












Geader of Latin Nouns Determined at Sight. 


Invaluable to Latin students and t 
Sample copy, 10 cents. 


‘An admirahle little book.”—Pr ip, o 
Muhlenberg C illege. abet 
Agents wanted in schools and colleges. 


PENNA. SUPPLY CO., Reapina, Pa, 





s. 











CLOBES. ERASERS. 


We wish you to give our Crayon 
Erasers a thorough trial. To induce you 
to do so we will send a sample dozen, 
three of each kind, prepaid, for $1.00 

Uheney’s Diamond Erasers are 
superior to all others. Sample sent, pre- 
paid, for 10 cents. 

* Race Around the World.” The 
only globe game made. A six.inch globe 
and globe manual, with mstructions for 
playing a most instructive and interesting 
game, Every teacher should have one, 
sent prepaid, for $1.00. 

Catalogue of Globes, etc., free. 


CHENEY GLOBE CO., - MYSTIC, CONN. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


ORGANS 


—~EF'ORs 


A 


F VERY school needs an organ: 
something reliable, but at a low 
price. 

For $25.00 we furnish one war- 
ranted for 8 years, better ones at in- 
creased prices. Perhaps you want a 
parlor organ: we have over sixty 
styles to choose from. 





Our catalogue can be had for the 
asking: it will tell you all about them. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT. 


AMERICAN WOODS. 
A book on Woods containing 
Actual and Authentic 

pecimens 
which show transverse, radial, 
and tangential ws 
the —* (See flig. a, 
and ¢. 
Valuable for school or home. 
Sead for circu'ars. 


R. B. HOUGITI, 
Somerville, N. ¥, 











ARTISTS 


J. MARSCHING & CO., 


Importers and.Manufacturers of 


27 Park Place, 


MATERIALS, 


New York. 





Palette Knife, Spirits «f T 
Transfer Papers, 4-Artists’ 
Japanned Tin Palette 


“THE AMATEUR’S OUTFIT.” 


Japanned Tin Box, size, 6x11xl 
oe Oil C 


Winsor & Newton’s Finely 


te Cup, 1 Academy Board and 4 Colored Studies. 
Price, @3.00 


inches cms 12 tubes of 


ble and Bristle LF Blender, 










= 
~ % 


GmRUTEN 
por LUST: 


ScHoots & Horets 


\ 





BEFORE YOU PLACE ANY CONTRACT 
Be sure and get rates of 


DODD'S ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
BOSTON. 


List, sent on application, of the principal papers 
making special rates to educational in: stitutions, 


To expedite matters send copy of your ad 
vertisem: nt, and time wanted or money tw he ex 
pended in giv en territory, if you want figures. 


SARGENT'S ROTARY BOOK GASES. 


New Principle 





of Rotary 


Movement. 


Minimum of 
Friction. 
Always Plumb. 
No Sticking. 
No Squeaking. 
No getting 
out of order. 
Superior to 
all others. 





The above is one of many styles. It holds a set 
of the * Century Dictiorary ” on the side shelves ; 
the front shelves are adjustable, with a capacity 
ot 150 or more crdinary books. Otber styles tor 
ae lopedia sets speciail ; also the same in 

ination with other books. 
We make also a large veriety of other library 
specialties, Reclining € Chairs, Rolling Chairs, |n- 
valids’ Goocs, Etc. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Factory, MUtKEGOS, MICH. 


Address SARGENT MFG. CO., 


814 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


ORDER HERBARIUMS 


Containing over One Hundred spec- 
imens representing all the principal 
orders (about 100) found in the 
United States. For sale at $12.00 
by express. 

Dried plant specimens and herba- 
riums bought and sold. Fresh plants 
for class aualyses furnished. 


BOTANIST’S EXCHANGE, 








86 W. 12th St., New York. 
McSHANE & FOUNDRY, 
‘nd tis BELLS 


{> BELLS. 
and terins free. Name this pape'- 
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¥ dear, your 
chal Smith Piano is 
ghful one, the tone is so 


swect and pure, 
so fairy-lik: 
t that no 


so elegan 
left to wich for. 


the action 


Organs, too, are as sweet 
beautiful as their Pianos. 


! wrote and told them just 
what / wanted, and they sent 
it to me, agreeing to take it 

y the freight both 
did not like it, but 
/ could not be better pleased 
if | had a thousand to choose 

rom. They send their cata- 


logue free to cvery one who 
wishes to buy. od 


back and 
ways i; 





Mar- 
a de- 
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faction. 


R. B. DOVELL’S SON M’F’G CO., 


Cor. Ridge St. and Bloomfield Ave., 


WHEN YOU WANT 


the Best, and by Best we mean 


BEST SCHOOL INK, 


you want “DOVELL’S.” 
not fade—flows smoothly from the pen—does not 
get thick, and is guaranteed to give perfect satis- 
For lowest prices, address 


It writes black and does 


NEWARK, N. J. 








Normal School, 
High School, 
Seminary, 
Institute, 
College, 


FOR PUPILS IN > oar 


= . Fraternities 
Le be and 
-&e¢ College 
Qa Societies. 
Lr b we E. R. STOCKWELL, 
19 John Street, NEW YORK. 
@_B state Nor. School, indiana, Penn’ 
qu ght aloiep epeehen, eb oe 
a) are oil very much pleased with 
ré) _ Harey H. FisHer. 
, Secretary. 














int 








GIROUD'S PAT. CLOCK DIAL and 


The teaching of time in Primary 
simple and instructive, the pupils by manipulating the screw 
“way ” to move the well as 
be suspended from the wall or held in the hand. Adopted for use by New 
York and Brooklyn Boards on. 
10 Inch, $1.25 ; 12 Inch, $1.50. 

For sale by Dealers in School and Kindergarten Eupplies, 


The School Book Clearing House, Prop’s, 65 Duane St., N. Y. 


TIME INDICATOR. 


lergarten Schools rendered 
are interested 
as the time they indicate. Can 


of Educa 








every-d 


MIMBEOoGRAPRrEH 
A simple, practical and economical manifold device for 


akes 3 


It ma 


Music, etc. 
Recommend 
sample of wor: 


162-154 ae CHICAGO. 


Patented by Tuos. A. Epison. 


copies of one original Writing, Drawing, 
copies of one original Typewriter Letter. 
y over 60,000 users. Send for circular and 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
$2 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 
So. Fifth St., PHILADELPHIA. 





KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL SCH ERMERHORN & OO 
SUPPLIES Pesnoom, 





BULLOCK 


ARCH STREET, 


CRENSBAW, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufacturers and Impcrters 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
plication. 


on ap’ 








ELECTRIC SIGNAL CLOCK 
~FOR— 


SCHOOLS. 


Will strike the Gong on any minute, or any num- 
ber of them desired, and continue. To make a 
change of signal tifnes is simple for teacher or pu- 
pil todo. BLODGETT BROS. & CO., 383 Federal 
8t., Boston, Mass e 





WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
N. E. 10th & Chestnut Sts, PHILADELPHIA 
TRY OUR NOVELTIES & SPECIALTIES: 


Thorne’s Series of Mechanical Draw- 
ing, Books; Pansearent Sketching 


ides for ic Lanterns; R. & 
J. Beck’s Star eeraponesce. 
Photographic & Draughting Sup 





SS. of Microscopes for 


giles 
of every description; Duty free im- 
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Most people resent being dictated to, but 
students enjoy it when seated in the dicta- 
tion chairs of Messrs. C. B. Demarest & 
Co., 272 Kent avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
These chairs are both comfortable and con- 
venient. The class 91 of Phillipe’ Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass., last December made 
their alma mater a present of some of these 
chairs for the class-room. The educa- 
tional institutes which have found these 
chairs indispensable include Yale univer- 
sity, Wesleyan university, Williams’ col- 
lege, Phillips’ academy, Boston university, 
Smith college, Peddie institute, Pratt in- 
stitute, Adelphi academy, Polytechnic in- 
stitute, B: lyn, Packer institute, Brook- 
lyn, and many others. 


Messrs. Jas. W. Queen & Co., 924 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, report trade 
among the schools and colleges as unusu- 
ally brisk this year ; a glance at their books 
shows how thoroughly the idea of labora- 
tory instruction in the sciences has become 
incorporated in our system of education as 
an essential and principal factor. Schools 
every where are raising their requirements, 
so as to place physics and chemistry on a 
par with Greek and Latin. Messrs. Queen 
& Co. import chemical goods as well as 
hysicul apparatus free of duty for col- 
eges, and they claim to be able to com- 
pete successfully with any other house in 
the United States. They have just re- 
ceived a four-thousand-dollar order from 
Prof. Hastings, of Yale ; and others on the 
same scale. So large,in fact, is their busi- 
ness, that orders for next fall need to be 
placed during the next two months, in 
order to avoid delay. Send for condensed 
catalogue 219, 


Do you believe in affinity? You can 
hardly refuse to when the ideais supported 
by scientific evidence. It has recently 
been discovered that semi-tanned goat- 
skin has a striking affinity for fine parti- 
cles of chalk, so that in erasing chalk 
marks from blackboards with this material 
most of the annoying and unwholesome 
chalk dust is avoided. Besides doing 
away with the dust this material will 
wear longer than ordinary kinds and is, 
therefore, much cheaper to the consumer. 
Palen’s Goat-Skin Erasers will substanti- 
ate’and illustrate this claim. Messrs, H. 
O. Palen & Co., Kansas City, Mo., are the 
manufacturers. 


Sidney School Furniture Co., of Sidney, 
Ohio, manufactures the “‘ Fashion ” school 
desk and all kinds of school supplies. As 
an indication of the merit of this desk, 
over two millions are in daily use in the 
leading schools of the world. Write for 
prices, terms, and complete descriptive 
catalogue for anything needed in the 
school-room. 


If you need any sort of furnishings for 
your school-room, do not forget Mr. R. H. 
Galpen, school furnisher, 3 East 14th 
street, New York. His school desks, 
maps, and globes are all of superior t- 
tern ; and his blackboard cloth is a valua- 
ble novelty appreciated by dust-ridden 
schools. 


HERE IS A CHANCE TO MAKE 
MONEY. 


I bought a machine for plating gold, sil- 
ver, and nickel, and it works splendid, 
When people heard about it they brought 
more spoons, forks, and aoe than I 
could plate. In a week 1 made $23, and 
ina month $97. My daughter made $18 
in five days. You can get a plater for $3 
from the Lake Electric Co., Englewood, 
Ill., and will, we trust, be benefited as 
much as I have been. A READER. 


** Rapid Addition Drills and Short Cuts 
to other Commercial! Calculations,” by C. 
C. Cochran, an expert accountant and 
teacher of thirty-four years’ experience, is 
a wonderful book. It enables clerks, 
bookkeepers, cashiers, etc., to read results 
in the addition of long columns of figures, 
and allof the everyday work of the count- 
ing house as easily, rapidly, and accurately 
as one reads print from word pictures— 
wide awake teachers use it for supple- 
mental work. Address C. C, Cochran 





hools and Colleges. 

















Lock Box 578, Chicago. 








SCHEDLER’S GLOBES 


Each Globe Guaranteed. 
*aypq 73307 Jo pun pasLaz 





Manufactured in 80 styles by 


H. SCHEDLER, 
96 Church St., NEW YORK. 





Our School Globes are strongly made, 
beautiful in finish and cheaper than others. 
When you buy a globe from any dealer 
be very explicit in ordering 


H. SCHEDLER’S of NEW YORK; 


otherwise you will find any globe thrust 
upon you from which they gain the great- 
est pecuniary profit. 

Order copy of Schedler’s Relief 
Map of the United States, size 10x13, 
printed in colors, Samples mailed on re- 
ceipt of 40 cents. 





Globes Showing Mountains Raised 
a Specialty. 





MAGIC LANTERNS 
AND VIEWS. 


AN OIL LICHT 


That does not SMOKE, 


A LIME LICHT 
THAT IS QUIET. 


BOTH LIGHTS MORE BRILLIANT 


Ty THAN ANY OTHERS, 


or 


THE SAME KIND. 






Send for 


aes (0.1. MILLIGAN, 


728 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Parabolon Magic Lanterns 
Oxy-Hydrogen /oparatus. 


We manufacture, on the premises 
a larger variety than any other 
American firm. Twenty different 
styles at $50 each, 
and under. 

Matched Pairs 
$50 to $300 in the 
most approved 
substantial, and 
attractive forme, 
Suitable for any 
use to which Pro- 
Jecting Lanterns 
can be put. We 
also make LAN- 
TERN Siipes and ALt ACCESSORIES. We have 
many testimonials from men of character. Cata- 
jlogues free. Correspondence solicited. 


J.B. COLT & CO., 16 Beekman &t., NEW YORK. 


Oll Lantern No. 5). 





CH & F ENTER 


IRED ( 


RED 


" J r DL 
AKITC Dh r . 
LANTERN SLIDES COL 


“vic: QUEEN &CO. 























BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 





VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0 
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True Economy 


It is true economy to buy Hood’s 8 parilla, 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 





for “100 Doses One Dollar” is original with and 
true only of this popular medicine. If you wish 
to prove this, buy a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and measure its contents. You will find it to hold 
100 teaspoonfuls. Now read the directions, and 
you wili find that the average dose for persons of 
different ages is less than a teaspoonful. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is the best and cheapest medicine. 
“IT took Hood's Sarsaparilla for loss of appetite, 
dyspepsia, and general languor. It did me a vast 
amount of good.” J. W. WILLEFORD, Quincy, Ill. 


5 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. L. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 











Bermuda Bottled. 


“You must to Bermuda. If 
ou do not I will not be responsi- 
le for the consequences.” ** But, 
doctor, I can rd neither the 
time nor the money.” “ Well, if 
that is impossible, try 


SCOTT'S 
* MULSION 


OF PURE NORWECIAN 
COD LIVER OIL. 


I sometimes call it Bermuda Bot- 
tied, and many cases of 


CONSUMPTION, 
Bronchitis, Cough 
or Severe Cold 
I have CURED with it; and the 
advantage is that the most sensi- 
tive stomach can take it. Another 
thing which conimends it is the 
stimulating preperties of the Hy- 
a ws which it centains. 
ou will find it for sale at your 
Drugsist’s. but see you get the 
original SCOTT’S EMULSION.” 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and Eleventh St., NEW YORK. 
(Opposite the American Boole Company.) 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
larged by a new and elegant addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. ‘Teachers and 
school officers can obtain pleasant. rooms for 
one dollar per day and upwards. Within a radi- 
ous of a few blocks from the Hotel are all the 
Educational publishers of the city. The Ameri- 
can Book Company, the largest Educational Pub- 
lishers in the world are directly opposite the 
Hotel, The well-known Taylor's Restaurant is 
connected with the St. Den Prices are very 
moderate. WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 

















BROWN’S 


FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your 














CARMEL SOAP is made oi from sweet 
Olive Oil by Mission Society in Palestine. Being 
absolutely pure and ng the emollient 

roperties of Olive Oil, it is uns for the 
Ton et and Bath, and superior to all other soaps 
for the Teeth and Hair. 

It ie the only perfectly safe soap for the NUR- 
SERY and Invalids, If your d or grocer 
does not keep it, send 15 cents for sample cake to 
§2 Cedar St., N. Y. 


the importer. A. KLIPSTEIN, 





Teachers and school officers contemplat- 
ing a visit to New York, should remember 
that they can obtain pleasant rooms for 
one dollar per day and upwards at the St. 
Denis hotel, Broadway and Eleventh 
street, New York. During the past year 
the St. Denis has been enlarged by a new 
and elegant addition which more than 
doubles its former capacity. Within a 
radius of a few blocks trom the hotel are 
all the educational publishers of the city. 
The American Book Company, the largest 
educational publishers in the world, are 
directly opposite the hotel. The well 
known Taylor’s restaurant is connected 
with the St. Denis, where prices are very 
moderate, and the service unsurpassed in 
the city. Mr. William M. Taylor, the 
courteous proprietor, does everything to 
make his guests feel at home. 


You will soon be roaming in the coun- 
try. Then you will want to draw and 
paint. Let us recommend to you ‘‘ The 
Amateur’s Outfit,” consisting of a 
Japanned tin box, size 6x11x1} inches, 
containing 12 tubes of Winsor & Newton’s 
finely prepared oil colors, mahogany 
palette, palette knife, spirits of turpen- 
tine and pale drying oil, tracing and trans- 
fer papers, 4 artists’ sable and bristle 
brushes, badger blender, Japanned tinned 
palette cup, 1 academy board and 4 col- 
orded studies. The price is only three 
dollars. It is sold by Messrs. J. Marsching 
& Co., 27 Park Place, New York. 


The Chautauqua system of summer 
study for 1891 will include a agogical 
department under the direction of Col. 
Parker. Dr. William R. Harper, of Yale, 
assisted by an able faculty, will continue 
to direct the College of Liberal Arts. 
There will be classes in physical culture, 
Delsarte, art, oratory, music, etc. For 
illustrated report of Chautauqua for 1890, 
and a prospectus for 1891, send to Secre- 
tary, W. A. Duncan, Syracuse, N. Y. 


If your school needs a globe, we advise 
you to investigate the merits of Schedler’s 
Globes. Each globe is guaranteed as per- 
fect and of latest date. They are manu- 
fuctured in eighty styles ; strongly made, 
beautiful in finish and cheap. Order a 
copy of Schedler’s Relief Map of the United 
States, printed in colors. 


‘Time and tide wait for no man.” The 
accurate timing of school work is one of the 
most important considerations; conse- 
quently The Electric Signal and Pro- 
gramme Clock has worked a revolution in 
school work. No more ringing of bells by 
hand. No more dividing of the attention 
between the lesson and the bell. The Elec- 
tric Programme Clock will ring your pro- 

mmes with unfailing accuracy. It 
will ring a system of bells throughout the 
buildings on any desired programme ; it 
will change automatically and ring alter- 
nately day and night programmes, 


The following conversation was over- 
heard through an open window: ‘ Yes, 
my dear. pe Marchal & Smith piano is a 
delightful one, the tone is so sweet and 
ure, the action so fairy-like, and the fin- 
ish su elegant that nothing is left to wish 
for. Their organs, too, are as sweet and 
beautiful as their pianos. I wrote and 
told them just what I wanted, and they 
sent it to me, agreeing to take it back and 
pay the freight both ape if I did not like 
it, but I covld not be better pleased if I 
had a thousand to choose from. They send 
their catalogue free to every one who 
wishes to buy.” 


Magic lanterns and views are an endless 
source of delight. An oil light that does 
not smoke or a lime light that is quiet, is 
- desirable. And either of these is 
offered by Mr. C. T. — pa 728 Chestnut 
st., Philadelphia. Send for his catalogue. 


The season for the annual commence- 
ments is approaching—an opportune time 
to direct your attention to school me. 
of which the Record Steam Printing 
House, of Ada, Ohio, during the past few 
years has furnished a large number to 
schools and colleges, to their universal sat- 
isfaction. In elegance of design and exe- 
cution they nearly or quite equal the 
high-priced lithographed work. For the 
execution of these.and other classes of 
school work they have excellent facilities, 
as they bave made a specialty of this class 
of work for the past eight ——. a com- 
mencemént programs they ve elegant 
desi, in card stock and appropriate type, 
and workmen specially trained and skil 
in this class of work. Try them with an 





order, 





DON'T WEAR STIFF CORSETS. 







CORSET. 
SUPERIOR 
to all others for 
CHILDREN, 
MISSES, 
LADIES. 
FIT ALL SHAPES. 
Made in 
Fast Black, 
Drab ard White. 


Soro ey ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


FERRIS BROS... ssi'Groadway, N.Y. 


FREE LADIES 
A MODERN HYG 

| ABOOK CONTAINING ARTICLES ON | 
SENSIBLE DRESSING, 


Dodson. 





1- 


By Caroline M, M. D., Philade’ 
phia, President National Woman's Health 


Association of America; B. Moss, 

M. D., Kansas City; Mrs. Annie Jenness- & . 
Miller, New York; and other eminent 
writers upon this important subject. 


(BEAUTIFUL WOMEN | 
IEGEIPT OF POSTAL CARD ‘REQUEST. 








[READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with aavertisers. 


CALIGRAPH 


GREATEST SPEED! 
BEST FOR MANIFOLDING, 
400,000 Dally users. 








SE ene em gt 


pinato Case, No. 1, . . 870.00 
Double Case, “+ 2, « ° . 85.00 
New Special, 

For 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE (C0., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANGH OFFICES: 237 Broaoway, New Yor, 
' "44 West 47TH Stracer, Cincinnati, O-' 
1003 ARCH STREET, PHI.ADELPHIA 


EnaisH Factory, Covenrry, Enaiane 














THE DOLLAR TYPEWRITER 
muna ABCDEFGH! 4 $ 


TYPE USED; 





D tian, Bae lik lar Rem 

y like cut; regular ington 3 
the same quality of work; takes a fools cap hy, Ll veg 
with paper holder, automatic feed, — type wheel & inking 
rell; uses copying ink; in fact it does all of the work of 
a priced Sothine. Speed, 15 D 
Size, 3x4x9 inches; weight, 12 oz; MENTION THIS PAPER. 


£ ; Cireul, 
Sent by express for $1.00; b 


y 1be extra for 
R. M. INGLRSOLL & BRO., 63 CORTLANDT 8T., N.Y. CITY. 












The Remington 





has set the copy for writing 
machines for 15 years. 
It is to-day the 


Standard 


and expects in the future, 
as it has in the past, 

to lead all others 

in adding improvements 

to what will always be 

the true model of a 


Typewriter. 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 








. CROSBY’S 
VIT ALIZED * 


The Special Food For the Brain and Nerves. 


OSPHITES: 
abe —___§+p}6} 


Prepared according to the formula given by Prof. ve is the only preparation, 
elements o 


indentical in composition with the phosphoi 


the human brain and 


nerves, the principle necessary to prevent disease, to restore, and sustain 


Vital powers. 


It is a Vital Nutrient Food, enriching the blood, feeding the 
brain and nerves, and thus it gives endurance for mental labor. 


It is specially 


—— to teachers, to students who have difficulty in remembering their lessons, 
and ali brain workers, in the bodily, and mental development of children, 
to the overtaxed pore gag and is a preventive of consumption. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosp 
world’s best brain work ers, 


is on every label. Descriptive 


monials free. See that this signa’ 


tes is endorsed by leading 


physicians, used by the 


It is not a “‘ patent 
medicine,” nor, an acid Phosphate, the formula 
1. phlet, with testi- » JS 0. 
is on the label. 


For sale by Druggists, or semt by mail ($1.) from 66 West 25th Street, New York. 
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Why Suffer One Moment 


From Torturing Skin Diseases 


When a single application of the Cuticura Remedies will, in the great 
majority of cases, instantly relieve the most agonizing of itching, burning, scaly, 
crusted, pimply, and blotchy skin and scalp diseases, and point to a perma- 
nent and economical (because so speedy) cure, when the best physicians and 
all other remedies fail? Cuticura Rem- 
edies are the greatest skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies of modern 
times, are absolutely pure and agreeable 
to the most sensitive, and may be used by 
the youngest and most delicate with per- 
fect success. 


CUTICURA 


the great skin cure, instantly allays the 
most intense itching, burning, and inflam- 
mation, permits rest and sleep, speedily 
heals the skin, and restores the hair. 
Cuticura SoaP, an exquisite skin beautifier, is indispensable in cleansing dis- 
eased surfaces. CuticuraA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and 
greatest of Humor Remedies, cleanses the blood of all impurities and pois- 
onous elements, and thus removes the cause. Hence the Cuticura Remedies 
cure every disease and humor of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to age, from pimples to scrofula. 





ag “ Att Asour Tue Boop, Skin, Scar, anp Harr” mailed free to omy otha, 64 pages, -300 Dis- 
eases, 50 Illustrations, and 100 Testimonials. A of priceless value to every su 
Curicura Remepigs are sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, the Great Skin Cure, 
Exquisite Skin Purifier Beautifier, 25c.; CuTicura RESOLVENT, the greatest of B 
Remedies, $1. Prepared by Potter DruG AND CHEMICAL Corporation, ‘on. 


mples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands are prevented and 
Bad Complexions, = by that greatest of all ‘Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated 
Cuticura Soap. Incomparably superior to all other skin and complexion soaps, while rivalling in delicacy 
and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. The only medicated toilet soap, and the 
only preventive of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of most complexional disfigurations. 
Sale greater than the combined sale of all other skin soaps. Sold throughout the civilized world. Price, asc. 


;_ Cuticura Soar, an 
Purifiers and Humor 





FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The largest establishment in the world oe the treat- 
ment of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, > 
birthmarks, moth, freckles, Pimples wri 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For the Skin and Scalp. 














fluous hair, Prepared by a Dermatologist with 20 years’ 
s, red » red oil —_ blac the medi- 
le ek em ware pli y a a ie oxperience: a or ot _ 
st ofice or by peas : m, pimples, hah 

wer. 138-page Book oe ae on ai Sins and ae . rhe mr 

thle ass follet article, and’ « sare prev 


JOHN H. ‘WOODBURY, 


Dermatologist, 125 W, 42d St., N. ¥. City. At Druggists or by mail, Price 50c. 








* BOVININE fe 





B OVI N N Ee by ‘its tt and concentrated food 

properties alone, will permanently relieve 
or mitigate the worst features of nervous prostration, consumption, 
wasting of old age, weakness from any cause, Brain fatigue, Dys- 
pepsia and all intestinal troubles, Its wonderful blood-making | ¥ 
qualities will insure perfect nutrition, increased appetite and better 
digestion. 


Drugxists 
USE BOVININE in all conditions of acute or chronic |%2¢ “t/ 





GET UP ORDERS 


BNTIRE Hew DEPARTURE. 


illness. 
NDSOM 
Preset NT To EVERY 


ATTA] LADIES wre 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
a on TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 


of Ley Tea send in orders. Ibs. Fine 
utiful 








THE PUBLISHERS’ Desk, 


If you want cheap books remember that 
for $2.50 the Soleventionel Library Associ- 
ation will issue to you a certificate of mem- 
bership, —? loo two dpm —_ sent to 
Leo free of ch ke er mag- 
roars By gee entitled, calth by the 
Wayside, in fine English cloth, 
side, A ge and edges, containing 730 
pages, fully illustrated with colored illus- 
trations, and a catalogue of the Associa- 
tion containing 135 pages. The certificate 
of membership entities the holder to pur- 
chase through the Association, at whole- 
sale prices, micellaneous and school books, 
newspapers and magazines, sheet and 
music 8; in fact, anything from a 
child’s primer to the largest cyclopdeia, 
thus saving to the member the profits that 
usually gotothe middlemen. Address for 
membership, or further particulars The 
International Library Association, 106 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


Teachers and educational institutions 
interested in using the latest improved and 
most efficient apparatus, should send for 
the catalogues issued by the National 
School Furnishing Co., 141 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, covering every branch of work 
with modern apparatus for schools and 
colleges. They issue a pamphlet on the 
solar microscope, | also on “ Aids to the 
Study of Botany.” Mention Tae ScHOOL 
JOURNAL, 


Teachers wishing to improve themselves 
during summer vacation will be glad to 
learn that the Western Summer School of 
Kindergarten and Primary Methods, be- 

ins its courses June 15 and 29, at La 

orte, Indiana. For circulars, address 
Mrs. Eudora L. Hailmann, La Porte, Ind. 


Here is an interesting letter from a 
teacher who has been until recently in the 
class of foot-sore and weary: ‘ For the 
first time in my life I have in the ‘ Burt & 
Packard horrect Shape’ a shoe that does 
not run over at the heel ; and though it is 
really a smaller and more stylish shoe than 
I have been wearing it required absolutely 
no breaking in; and except for the pres- 
sure around the ankle I should not know 
that I hada shoe op.” The lasts for the 
‘* Korrect Shape” are the result of thirty 
years’ experience in cupplying the best 
trade of the country hese are 
made in all styles and in four grades, If 
—— not perfectly satisfied with the kind 


oan yee are now wearing, send for 
ane catalogue to Messrs. Packard & 
Field, Brockton, Mass. 


** The Blood is the Life,” 
nina pups oh pay ongen of toe kote tenet rene 
es of any organ 0! must rea 
it the blond te th h the blood. Therefore, 
if is purified and kept in good condition 
y the use of Hood's pari it pecessarily 
rus ows that the Sone’ of the medicine is im- 
body. Can anything 
hy this excel- 
th to all who will 





4 good hea 
try it fairly patiently ? 
Cuticura soap purifies and invigorates 
the pores of the skin, and imparts activity 
to the oil glands and tabes, thus furnishing 
an outlet for unwholesome matter which 
if retained would create pimples, black- 
heads, rashes, and other complexiona! dis- 
figurations. Its gentle and continuous 
action on these natural lubricators of the 
skin keeps the latter transparent, soft, 
flexible, and healthy. 


During the Teething a 
Mrs. WiINSLOw’'s SOOTHING Syrup has bee 
for over FIFTY YEARS b 

MOTHERS for their CHI 
TEETHING, y © un orn ae og It 
SOOTHES the © SOFTENS the GUMS 
ALLAYS all PAL PAIN; UCURIS WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remed y ‘for DIARRHEA. Sold by 
Dusen srecr pero the wot, Be eure 
no other kind. Twenty-five ome ‘a 
bottle. 

Every school needs an organ; some- 
thing reliable, but at a low price. For 
$25 you may obtain one warranted for 
8 years, or a better one at an increased 
price. Perhaps you want a parlor organ ; 
you may have over ry ! styles to choose 
from if you will ‘send for the catalogue, 
which can be had for the asking, of the E. 
P. Carpenter Company, Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. ‘ 

IMPORTANT. 


Tea. Of on oe om rece celpt $2 and this “ad.” ums giveD | wher visiting New York Ci 
ity, save 
and upwards ake es ee ms | Express _and Hire. ‘and stop ‘at the 
with $1 sib and $20 =< to introduce our <nasiont New C —— Unica oppomte G Central 
Japan, Im Young Hyson Gunpowder,” Sun ‘in putoonety Pummahed, Betwe of O and 
pa aw RS ib. eadquarters in United “4 upwards pee day, European plan. Elevetors and 
our tea Ragthae 


for Fine Teas. One pound 
pounds of trash. ‘Thirty } ears’ national reputation for selling 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO,, P. 0. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey St, Y, 


Restaurants su with the best. Horse oe 








CATARRH 


Is a most loathsome, dangerous, and preva- 
lent malady. Itis a blood disease, usually 
of Scrofulous origin, and for which local 
treatment is useless. Before health is pos- 
sible, the poison must be eradicated from 
the system, and to do this 


SUCCESSFULLY 


the disease must be treated through the 
blood. For this purpose no remedy is so 
effective as Ayer's Sarsaparilla. 

“For the past eight years, I have been 


severely afflicted with Catarrh, none of the 
many remedies I tried affording me any re- 
lief. My digestion was considerably im- 


paired, and my sleep disturbed by phlegm 
dropping into my throat. In September 
last 1 resolved to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
began to use it at once, and am glad to 
testify to a great improvement in my health.” 
—Frank Teson, Jr., engineer, 271 West 
Fourth street, New York City. 

“My daughter, 16 years old, was afflicted 
with Catarrh from her fifth year. Last Au- 
gust she was 


TREATED WITH 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and after three months 
of this treatment she was completely cured. 
It was a most extraordinary case, as any 
druggist here can testify.” — Mrs. D. W. 
Barnes, Valparaiso, Neb. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


red by Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Maas, 
by all Druggists. Price $1; six botties, $5. 


ie others, willcure you 









~ “WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
a 


fw 


SOLD ALL. OVER THE WORLD. 
“SROIVGVS6 HOIS MOA 42ND 2uDS 












@ THE GREAT ENGLISN RE mE »y. 8 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL 


Bilious 2 Nervous Disorders 


To werce 
MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN 
ere Subject, 

is the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered. Tt Is 
the premier Specific for Weak Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, Disordered Liver, 
etc. ;and ts found especially efficacious and remedial by 
FEMALE SUTFERE RA 

Long preeminent for their health-restoring and 
Mife-giving properties, BEEC 


any Patest Medicine iu the World. PMICK, 95 
) CENTS PER ROX. 


>? ‘repared only by THOS. BERCHAS. 
Helens, Lancashire, Excland. 8. F. ALLEN ¢ °., 
— — aa oe - nited Mtates, 365 & 367 Canal S., 


our ¢ Pus tat does not Keep them 
puke net <i SgreMAM'S. Pi on receipt of price—tbat 
ease mention As le patlication Ip ordering 

Jr te er) i a 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S$ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


a thorough knowled Ay the natural law 
whieh govern the operations of digestion and 
nea and by a careful application of of the fine 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. E; has 
provided our breakfast tab'es with a 4 
flavoured beve which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bil It is by the judicious use of 
articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtie 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
S— a fatal shatt by keeping ourselves weil 
a with re blood and a properly nourished 
Service Gazette. 

"Made sin with boiling water or milk. Sold 
= y und tins, by Grocers labelled thus : 

rss EP & CO., Homepathic Chemists, 
ondon, England, 


icately 
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H. GALPEN, Setoo! 


GLOBE 


School Desks, 
MAPS} j! 


ad 


—and— 


GLOBES. 





BLACKBOARDS. 





Furnisher, 3 East 14th Street, 


Blackboard 


CLOTH, 


(Send for Sample.) 
CLOTH, 
woobD,. 


and 


SLATE 


Send for Circulars to 


RR. H. GALPEN, 
3 East 14th Street, NEW YORK, 











IN 1890. 


George Eliot’s Silas Marner. 
Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 
Stecle’s Rudimentary Economics. 
Steele’s Rudimentary Psychol- 


PUBLISHED 


Wells’ College Algebra. 

Sallust’s Catiline, by Dr. Herber- 
mann. 

Miller’s Latin Prose, for Colleges. 

A Ballad Book. 

An Introduction to the Study of 





ogy. 
Cleveland’s Second Primary 





Ruskin. Reader. 
Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and|Exercises in Geometry. 
Rustum. Lord’s Livy, Books XXI., XXII. 





LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


TALKS WITH ATHENIAN YOUTHS. 


FIVE SELECTED DIALOGUES TRANSLATED FROM PLATO. 
i2mo, Cloth, $1.00; Paper. 50 Cents. 


These dialogues vividly portray the flower of Athenian youth that listened to 
Socrates’s teaching, and have, therefore, not only the philosophic value of the writ- 


|ings of Plato in general, but also the human and social interest that attaches to the 


mental habits and characteristic figures of the Greek race at the culmination of its 
civilization. 


Previous VoLuMES.—SOCRATES — TALKS WITH SOCRATES ABOUT LIFE—A DAY 
ATHENS WITH SOCRATES. Each 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. ” 
** Eminent scholars attest the skill and truth with which the versions are made. We can con 
fidently speak of their grace and clearness. They seem a ‘ model of style’ because they are without 
manner and perfectly simple.”—W. D. HowELLs. 


_ “«* The above for sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid on receipt of price by 





NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


THE ACADEMIC ALGEBRA, 


By WILLIAM F. BRADBURY and GRENVILLE C. EMERY. 
Examination Copy mailed for 50 Cents. 


LESSONS IN NUMBER. For Primary Schoos. 


By FRANCIS COGSWELL, Superintendent of Schools, City of Cambridge, Mass. 
Examination Copy mailed for 10 Cents. 
Circulars and other information furnished on request. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 


These Classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to REGULAR 
GRADE TEACHERS, WHEREVER LOCATED, thoroughly 
practical norma! training in 


FORM STUDY AND DRAWINC. 


The Method of Instruction is that of 


HOME STUDY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successful 
teachers of Drawing throughout the country. 


Dr. J. G. Fitch, of England, in his Report to Parliament, for the Department of Education 
n 1889, devoted a special section to a description of the work of these Classes. 


Oirculars giving particulars regarding Methods and Courses of Study can be obtained by addressing 


PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASS, 7 Park St, BOSTON. 
MAURY, | TEACHERS IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS | UNIVERSITY 


HOLMES, |224 others, contemplating 




















change of text-books in Geo- 
VENABLE, graphy, Reading, Mathematics, 66 & CO., St, 
ETC.  |etc., should correspond with us-| ywew york. 





Scudder’s History of the United States 


By Horace E. ScuppER. With Maps and Llustrations. 

The leading o + this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts 
ivision into Feciots ve Method ; the the insertion or Aoelrae for Review, 

aestions on and Maps; Accurate, Clear Distinct : Beau 

lechanical Exeouticn; et w Price. | A prominent teacher says « I.i 

PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, Bact 15. Send for Circular. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS +& CO., Publishers, 
16 & 2 Astor Piace. New York. 364 WasHINGTON St. Boston. 122 & 124 Wapase Avz.. Caraae 


PUBLISHING | sexs 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, ™cna'Sostschers™ 143-745 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
(G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES De SILYER & SONS, “°° ootisumcs or 
INTERLINEAR _ CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to i seven or eight years ther so much miserable Lati 
and aoa as Cassar i be learned o1 ——— easily and sack ght in one year. ”—MILTON. : 


Caesar, Horace, Oicero, Sall Juvenal, Li: omer’s Iliad, 
seach ~ here 1.80. VY, Gospel of St. John, and 
‘W's Prost ive Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
“Loe othr ayatema rs, Frost's yh y' Pinnock’s School Hi Lord’ 
x ‘istories, 
Biter, Manesca’s French . vee 
2 Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


“ie The Library of American Literaturezs::z: 


widhisn Neeuuae daddies L, WEBSTER & CO., 3 E, 14th 8t., NEW YORK, e 








PRIMARY READING. 


‘From the known to the unknown” in reading, made possible by the use of the 


EASY READING LEAFLETS 
TEN CARDS IN A SET; TWO LESSONS ON EACH CARD. 
SAMPLE SET, BY MAIL, 15 CENTS. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


MOST WORTHY BOOKS Book 
S 


FOR PURCHASE. 
New Books every week. 


CHOICE AND POPULAR ALTO 
Bodine in Seavy pans gh Ke and i $2 in gilt 
Catalogue, 132 pages, free ; 
not sold by Dealers ; prices 


THE "SONGS OF aL. ELAND. 
too low; buy of the Pub- 





A new and carefu collection of the 
best and most Tet eated Irish songs. Some of 
the best melodies in oxtstense, and bright, 
spirited words. 66 so! 000 GS in git ice, $1 in heavy 
paper, $1.25 in bds., and $2 in gilt t binding. 


CHorce Sona COLLECTIONS. 











Sie : 
gong Classics. Voll, . - Seon. | 2 |lisher, JOHN B.. ALDEN, 
Md ” oe — - 
Cree eee toe «| 851393 Pearl St., New York. 
Choice Sacred Solos, Low V" “fs ~ ga33 
assic ; oA 
Good cldsongs weused fostig IS“ roy HISTORY IN A NUTSHELL 
sp stiiane noes ee LF E =| A beautiful colored, mounted wall chart 
Piano Glasnes, VoL > a= so5=| American Political History. 
Popular Dance Dance Collection," 86 * E E | size 30x86 in., with Ke 
Popular Piano Collection, 27“ The whole subject ‘our Political His- 
Operatic Piano Collection, 19operas.) 3 tory ingeniously and logically mapped out. 


Churchill’s Birthday book of eminent Pousposses. 
A handsome and useful book, $1.00 


Any Book mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00. 
J. mM. MEHAN, Des Moines, 10. Io. 








OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & OO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


BEATTY Sass 9: ioearry, washington, 3 














National Dustless Crayon. 





A DUSTLESS CRAYON WITHOUT GREASE. 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


ole Ae bE & Gienast oe.) National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 
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PRATT INSTITUTE. 





The institute owes its existence to the wise generosity 
of Mr, Chas. Pratt, who has builded even wiser than he 
knew. A single visit to the institute can give no 
more than a general idea of what is attempted and actu- 
ally accomplished. 

A glance at the technical high school department 
shows a company of boys and girls pursuing the studies 
of the best high schools or academies, but supplementing 
them by daily practice in free-hand, architectural, or 
mechanical drawing, and some form of manual work, 
which, for the boys, consists of carefully graded courses 
in bench work, wood turning, casting, forging, machine- 
shop practice, etc.; and, for the girls, of courses in sewing, 
millinery, dressmaking, cooking, hygiene and home 
nursing, wood carving, etc. This department does not 
aim to prepare students for trades, but rather to fit them 
to take up intelligently any mechanical, mercantile, or 
professional pursuit, or to enter more advanced schools. 

The fifteen studios of the art department are occupied 

morning, afternoon, and evening, though by different 
classes of students. In passing through these rooms one 
sees students working in the following branches : free- 
hand drawing, oil and water-color work, architectural 
drawing, mechanical drawing, technical and decorative 
cesign, clay-modeling, wood carving, and art needle- 
work. An important feature of the department, and 
one that is appreciated by students from all parts of the 
country, is the normal art course which prepares for 
positions as teachers and supervisors of drawing in pub- 
lic and private schools. 


The work of the depart- 
ment of domestic science 
may be no more practical 
or important than that of 
the other departments, but 
it probably appeals more 
strongly to the average vis- 
itor. All day long, and 
nearly every evening, the 
rooms areoccupied by girls 
and women who are given 
theoretical and practical 
instruction in all branches 
of cookery,in sewing,dress- 
making, millinery, and 
laundry work. Here also 
classes are instructed in 
household economy ,includ- 
ing such important sub- 
jects as home-sanitation, 
purchase and care of family 
supplies, the systematizing 
and economizing of house- 
hold work and expenses, 
etc, 

A new feature of the de- 
partment is the normal 
cooking course which aims 
to prepare teachers by 
means of instruction in 
cooking,chemistry of foods 
and normal methods 





PRATT INSTITUTE BROOKLYN. (REAR VIEW.) 


THE RINDGE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


The Rindge Industrial School was established in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in 1888, by Mr. Frederick H. Rindge, a 
Cambridge man by birth, but now a resi- 
dent of California, It would seem that this 
classical spot would be the last place in 
which a manual training school would be 
welcomed—but not so, for it seems as deep- " 
lyrooted in popular favor as are the old 
elms,of that college town.’ The building is 
of brick with but little 
ornamentation, but it 
is by no means ordi- 
lary in appearance. 
Its interior arrange- 
ment is well adapted 
to the use for which 
itwas designed, The 
founder of the school 
provides for the cost 
of material used, the 

expense of running 
the machinery, and 
for the salaries of the 
skilled mechanics who 
give instruction, and 
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PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN. (FRONT VIEW.) 


The department of commerce is the outgrowth of the 
department of phonography and typewriting. These 
two branches still form the basis of the work of the 
department. 

Enghsh and bookkeeping now form a part of the work 
of the department and from time to time other studies 
will be added until the whole ground of preparation for 
business life is covered, 

In the department of mechanic arts the boys of the 
technical high school department perform their daily 
manual work; here also afternoon classes, composed 
chiefly of pupils from other schools, pursue brief courses 
in wood and metal work, while day classes in practical 
trade work are found in the carpenter shop and the 
machine shop. Here may also be seen evening classes 
of young men fitting themselves for some of the follow- 
ing trades: carpentry, turning and pattern-making, 
forging, machine work, bricklaying, plastering, plumb- 
ing, house and fresco painting, 

The scope of work of the music department may 
be judged from the various courses offered; vocal 
culture, sight reading, musical theory, art of teaching, 
and finally, a normal course extending over two years 
and designed to prepare students in the most thorough 
manner for professional teaching. 

The fifth floor is devoted to the technical museum—a 
large and choice collection of specimens designed to 
illustrate to the artist and the artisan the stages through 
which materials of various kinds pass in their transition 
from the crude state to the finished article. 


-e- 





ly free for pupils in the Cambridge public schools, study, and are given instead three hours in manual 
It was Mr. Rindge’s purpose to make this school a part| training. That the course is popular is proven by the 
of the public school system. Pupils who do not elect to | fact that about three-fourths of all pupils have chosen it 
pursue the high school course, are permitted to drop one | in preference to the regular;}preparatory course of study. 













yet tuition is absolute- 
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THE BERKELEY SCHOOL. 





The Berkeley school was opened in the autumn of 
1880 in a private house. In March, 1890, the foundations 
for a new building were laid. The structure, designed 
by Lamb and Rich, has a classical exterior of the Ionic 
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ENTRANCE TO BERKELEY SCHOOL. 


order, One of the interesting features of the ornament- 
ation is the wide frieze, supported by the central col- 
umns in the third story, representing a section of that 
wonder of Phidian art, the frieze of the Parthenon at 
Athens. The materials used in the building are Indiana 
limestone, yellow Roman brick, and terra cotta, The 
entire framework is of iron and the interior walls, the 
floos, and the roof are entirely of iron and fireproof 
brick. The structure is 100 feet long, 47 feet wide, and 
stands four and a half stories high. An armory in the 
rear affords nearly 9,000 square feet of floor space. The 
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BERKELEY SCHOOL, NEW YORK. 


first floor of this building contains the reception room, 
the library, the rooms of the head master and registrar, 
and the school-rooms of the preparatory department. 
Upon the second and third floors are eight large school- 


ScHooL . 





2ixso 




















Scnoor. 








‘ Seconp ° 
ERASMUS HALL, 





This academy is one of the oldest in the country. It was 
established in 1786, just a few years after the close of the 
Revolutionary war, and at a time when the young Re- 
public of 3,000,000 people was $38,000,000, in debt. 

There were twelve farmers headed by Senator John 
Van Vanderbilt, who were much concerned in the school 
and each of them subscribed from £50 to £100 towards the 
building fund, The subscription paper was passed 
around in New York City. It contained such names as: 


Richard Varick £10, Peter Cornell £15. 


Alexander Hamilton £10. George Clinton £15. 
William Duer £15. John Jay £15. 
Aaron Burr £10. Comfort Sands £20. 


From the very start the project met with opposition 
from the schools that existed then. They regarded the new 
academy asa formidable rival and determined to freeze it 
out; but the trustees were also determined. That their new 
venture might succeed, they received into their homes, 
as boarders, mischievous, inquisitive, and destructive 
boys at but £20 perannum. In a letter to the Regents in 
1791, they say: ‘‘The inhabitants of Flatbush are not 
from necessity obliged to keep boarders,” Such was the 
zeal, courage, generosity, devotion, and wisdom of the 
founders of Erasmus Hall, 

The first year there were 31 ‘ scholars;” the second 


“| tus, one theodolite 





Froor - 
herself sending but 138. Schooling was cheap in those 


days ; board, lodging, and tuition costing but $65 a year. 
But professorships were inexpensive as well. 


out salary. 


On the second of May, 1791, the trustees received from 
the Regents ‘‘one 


rooms each having separate recitation rooms, The dor- 
mitories afford accommodations for two masters, the 
lady resident, and seventeen boarding pupils, al! the 


The first 
principal, Rev. John H. Livingston, D.D., taught with- 


rooms being single except two. The school-rooms are 
being furnished with single desks of quartered oak, 
which will be placed in rows with aisles on both sides, 
One of the best things connected with Berkeley school is 
the Berkeley Oval, a playground of ten acres, seventeen 
minutes by rail from theschool. In connection is a boat- 
house supplied with all kinds of craft, from the gig to 
the steam launch. 

The school prepares for the various courses of study in 
the best colleges, universities, and scientific schools—the 
Berkeley boys taking high rank in every case. In addi- 
tion to this preparatory work, there are special drills in 
English composition and declamation, and first class in- 
struction in music, and in drawing and clay modeling. 
The modern languages are in charge of native teachers, 
graduates from the best schools in their respective 
countries. The faculty has twenty members in all, most 
of them having been with the school since its organiza- 
tion. The Berkeley boys certainly enjoy many advan- 
tages. 





flourishes. Since its organization it has kept apace with 
the best institutions of its kind. Its courses of study begin 
with primary work and end with a preparation for the 
leading colleges and scientific schools. Since 1879 Rev. 
Dr. Robt. G. Strong has been principal, and for two 
years past Miss Kittie W, Allen preceptress. 








thermometer, one 
barometer, one 
small magnet, an 
electrical appara- 


and chain, Had- 
ley’s quadrant, one 
small telescope, 
two prisms, a set 
of drawing instru- 
ments, and 114 
books.” Among 
the many students 
who received in- 
struction at Eras- 
mus Hall were 
Thomas Jefferson, 
and Gen. Wm. T. 
Sherman. The 


school, now in its 
one hundred and 





year 60, and a majority came from a distance, Flatbush 


seventh year still 


ERASMUS HALL, FLATBUSH, LONG ISLAND. 
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“I subscribed to the Century 
under the mtendence and direction of iessor 


THE SPECIAL 


most 
volume,” 





JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL says: 


because I felt sure that any work of the kind 
superi Whitney would be well done. I have 

made myself ouiaeaty acquainted with its plan and sqeqnee to be satisfied that it is the 
and complete English Dictionary of which I can hope to see the concluding 





PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


The 





entury 
Dictionary. 





HE question for teachers and superintendents. and all who 

are connected with the cause of education, to consider is, 

‘**Can we get along in our school without The Century 

Dictionary?” Here is probably the most magnificent 

work that American scholarship has yet produced—as the Rev. Dr. 

MacCracken of the University of New York, calls it, ‘‘ the greatest 
treat which the dictionary maker has ever given us.” 

It is both a dictionary and a condensed and usable encyclopedia 

It is a dictionary, in that it gives the spelling, the pronunciation’ 

and the history of each word, tracing it back to its origin and defining it. It contains upward of 225,000 words, 

which is many more than are in any other dictionary yet published. The additions are scientific terms, words 

which have recently come into the language, and important words of earlier date which have been overlooked 

by the makers of other dictionaries. Useless compounds and obvious derivatives are excluded. 


ITS ENCYCLOPEDIC CHARACTER. 


It is encyclopedic in that it does not stop at mere definitions of words, but goes into 
particulars about things. A great deal of detailed and interesting information is given in it 
in a handy form, differing from the long articles of regular encyclopedias in which the point 
one is searching for (usually a detail) is not easily found. This information is generally given 
under the special phrases after the definition. For instance, under bark, following the 
definition, is a list of phrases, such as e4ngostura bark, Cascarilla bark, Georgia bark, 
etc., each accompanied with a condensed definition, or a reference to a fuller definition 
elsewhere. Such terms as Bright’s Disease, Greek Church, Catholic Emancipation Act, 
etc., which do not ordinarily find place in dictionaries, are fully defined in this work. 


THE EDITOR. 


The editor-in-chief of THe Century Dictionary, Professor William Dwight Whitney, is considered one of 
the highest authorities in the world in the science of language. He has been a Professor of Philology for many 
years at Yale University, and he is the author of numerous standard works on language, grammar, etc. He has 
devoted much time to his work on the Dictionary and has been assisted by competent specialists, among them, 
Elliott Coues, M.D., Ph.D., (in charge of general zoology, biology and 
comparative anatomy); Prof. E. S. Dana, of Yale (physics and miner- 
alogy); Prof. Lounsbury, of Yale (Middle English); Thos. .C. Menden- 
hall, Ph.D., LL.D., of the U. S. Coast Survey (electricity); Prof. Chas. S. 
Pierce, S.B., A.M., late of Johns Hopkins University (logic, metaphysics, 
mathematics, etc.) ; Prof. Seymour, of Harvard, Prof. Watson, of Har- 
vard, and Dr. Lester F. Ward, of the U. S. Geological Survey (botany) ; 
Prof. Henry M. Whitney, of Beloit (synonyms); Prof. J. D. Whitney, 
of Harvard (geology, mining, etc.); Russell Sturgis, A.M. (decorative 
art, ceramics, etc.); and many others. 


THE ENTRIES. 


All entries in the Dictionary are made in the one alphabetical order, 
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From The Century Dictionary. 
including such foreign words and phrases (as a priori, etc.) as are established in the language, and abbreviations 





(as LL.D., A.D., etc.) Biographical and geographical names are not included. Adjectives derived from proper 
names, as Chinese, Darwinian, etc., are given, although the plan of the Dictionary excludes such proper names 
as China and ‘Darwin. 

Entries of most words begin with a small letter. Those that begin with a capital are proper names, 
adjectives derived from proper names, and names of classes, orders, families, etc., in zoology and botany which 
it is customary to write with a capital. 


THE ETYMOLOGIES. 


The history of words is a most interesting subject, and one which has in it much to attract the casual reader 
of the morning paper, as well as the student of literature. While the information which it furnishes is most 
concisely put, THe Century Dictionary goes into particulars about the etymology of words in a way which is 
foreign to most of our dictionaries. Indeed, it goes far to disprove the statement that a dictionary is not 
‘interesting reading.” A man may find infinite suggestiveness and entertainment in the development of words, 
as of the bar of a gate or a door into the bar of justice, or a barrister, or a harbor bar, or a barrier to the 
consummation of a treaty; or that of a banc or bench in a market-place into the Bank of England or a civic 
banquet ; or of the breaking of a money-changers’ bench into bankruptcy. And he will have a pleasure, as of an 
original discovery, in tracing barbecue back to a wooden grating, and ba/derdash to a mixed drink. 











WHAT EDUCATORS SAY: 


DANIEL C, GILMAN, 
President of Johns Hopkins University, 
This noble work—a wonderful combina- 

tion of learning, capital, enthusiasm, and 
perseverance—is a credit to the scholarship of 
this country, and to the enterprise of those 
who conceived the plan and carried it forward. 
The citations are so well chosen that I often 
run through a page for the pleasure of seeing 
these illustrations of the use of words. 





C. A. YOUNG, 

Professor of Astronomy at Princeton College. 

It is simply admirable,—something en- 
tirely beyond any conception I ever had as 
to what was possible in a dictionary ; a per- 
fect treasure-house of condensed and accur- 
ate information, making it possible for any 
one to read almost anything he can take up 
with the assurance that he will be able to 
find in the Dictionary the explanation of all 
unfamiliar terms he is likely to encounter. 





JAMES B. ANGELL, 

President of the University of Michigan, 

My estimate of its value has been con- 
stantly rising. The book justifies its 
name of Dictionary and yet is enriched by 
the cyclopedic features. Its excellent defini- 
tions, its illustrative quotations, its scholarly 
etymologies render it most ‘instructive and 
attractive. I have also found the explana- 
tions and illustrations of technical terms 
most useful. Nor would I fail to express my 
admiration of the typographical excellence of 
the Dictionary. 

I desire to c ongratul ate The Century Co, 
on the approaching completion of this great 
undertaking, and to express my high appre- 
ciation of the great service they have rendered 
to all who speak or read the English tongue. 





JULIUS H. SEELYE, 
Ex-President of Amherst College. 


It is invaluable. ... A great achieve- 
ment. 





FRANCIS A. MARCH, 

Professor of Philology in Lafayette College. 

The greatest dictionary of its kind. : 
The Century is just the dictionary for every 
one who wishes to know what anything 
means. The types, the engravings 
the paper, press-work, binding,all delight and 
surprise one. Never before have such im- 
mense resources been so liberally used upon a 
dictionary. ... The Century is magnificent. 





DAVID S. JORDAN, 

President of the University of Indiana. 

I have found the definitions of scientific 
terms to be worthy of the highest praise. So 
far as I have examined them, I have found 
them accurate, full, and in accordance with 
modern views. When the first number 
appeared I was at work on the Eels, and 
wished a succinct and complete definition of 
the group to which they belong. I found 
exactly what I wanted in The Century Dic- 
tionary under the head of ‘* Afodes.” 

Most dictionaries are wholly worthless to 
scientific workers. This one is likely to 
prove invaluable. 





A. S. PACKARD, 
Professor of Zoology and Geology at Brown 
University. 

I purchased The Century Dictionary partly 
for the reason that it combines the character- 
istics of a dictionary and encyclopedia, and 
also for its most excelient definitions of 
scientific terms and admirable illustrations. . 
I consider it as indispensable both to the 
working and teaching scientist, 
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WHAT EDUCATORS SAY, 


(Continued.) 





NOAH PORTER, 
Ex-President of Yale University, 


I do not hesitate to recommend it as a 
varied and valuable book of reference in any 
library. 





THOMAS R. PRICE, 
Professor of English Literature in Columbia 
College. 

The Century Dictionary is a work of 
American scholarship in which I feel great 
pride. I keep the volumes as they come out 
in steady use, and I have seldom failed to 
find help in them when I needed it. 





TRUMAN J. BACKUS, 
Principal of the Packer Collegiate Institute, 
, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Teachers and students at the Packer Col- 
legiate Institute find The Century Dictionary 
an invaluable help—especially in the study 
of etymological and grammatical points. 





CHARLES S. MOORE, A.B., 


Head Master of the Cathedral School of St, 
Paul, Garden City, L. J. 

The Century Dictionary is, in my judg- 
ment, a model dictionary, whether we con- 
sider its scope,.its scholarship, its accuracy, 
or its typography and general ‘‘ make-up.” 


JOHN S. WHITE, LL. D., 

Head Master Berkeley School, New York. 

I am exceedingly pleased with The Cen- 
tury Dictionary, for which I am a subscriber. 
Greater license in spelling—following recent 
usage, and doing away with a hundred 
quibbles—is an admirable and well-justified 
feature. 


S. S. PACKARD, 
Principal of Packard’s Business College and 
School of Stenography, New York, 

I have taken great interest in the work of 
The Century Dictionary as it has progressed, 
and have been not only astonished at its full- 
ness and perspicuity, but delighted with its 
practical efficiency as a book of reference for 
students, 





J. W. STEARNS, 


Professor of Philosophy and Pedagogy in the 
University of Wisconsin, 

The Dictionary is a credit to American 
scholarship and enterprise, surpassing even 
in interest and serviceableness the high ex- 
pectations which have been formed regarding 
it from the prospectus. My work leads me 
to it occasionally, and I have never failed of 
being satisfied, except when my needs lay 
beyond the limits of the published volumes. 





THE REV. H. M. MacCRACKEN, D.D., 


Vice-Chancellor of the University of the City 
of New York. 

I am making The Century Dictionary a 
**vade mecum.”’ Easy to handle, excellent 
in paper, exquisite in typography, acceptable 
in orthography, full in definition, ample in 
illustration—it is the greatest treat, which the 
dictionary-maker has ever given ee 
believe that American university people will 
generally unite in this judgment. 





FRANCIS J. CHENEY, 
Inspector of Academies of New York State. 


As soon as the prospectus of The Century 
Dictionary appeared I hastened to enroll my- 
self among the subscribers to the great work. 
A somewhat careful inspection of the vol- 
umes already issued has more than confirmed 
my original opinion of its usefulness, com- 
pleteness, and accuracy. In my opinion the 
last word has been written concerning the 
history and definition of the words used in 
the English language in this truly wonderful 
dictionary. 





GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 


There can be no question that The Century 
Dictionary is the most important enterprise 
of the kind ever undertaken in the country, 
and it has been executed with the utmost 
ability. 

To every one who has occasion to consult 
a dictionary, whether for detailed and accur- 
ate information, or for philological or literary 
curiosity, ‘or for daily convenience in the use 
of the English language, it is invaluable, 


SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION. 


Though the spelling of THe Century Dictionary rests on an indepen- 
dent basis, it is essentially the so-called American; British forms, as 
honour for honor, are also recognized, but are given the second place. 

The system of indicating pronunciation is very simple, and is under- 
stood almost at a glance. Of course a key is necessary to give the sounds 
of the letters as 4 pronounced as the a in fate, 4 as in far, 4 as in fall, a as 
in ask, etc. Where there are two accents, the heavy single mark (’) in- 
dicates the primary accent, the two light marks (") the secondary accent ; 
thus bronze-backer, pronounced bronzbak'er. An accent takes the place 
of a hyphen between two syllables. One of the inside covers of each sect- 
ion of the Dictionary contains a key to abbreviations, pronunciation, etc. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations are chosen with a view to illustrate and assist the defi- 
nitions as much as possible. American authors are liberally used as well 
as the standard English authors. Not only have so-called /iterary books been quoted, but scientific and popular 
books as well, and magazines and even newspapers. It is believed that the quotations are not only valuable, 
but extremely interesting ; indeed, the book is a treasury of quotations, familiar and unfamiliar. If a person js 
seeking a quotation containing a certain word, a look at that word in THe Century Dictionary will usually result 
in finding a usuable one. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, PRINTING, ETC. 


The illustrations are accurate in drawing and have been exquisitely engraved by the men who have made 
‘The Century Magazine” famous. No attempt will be made to gather them to together at the back of the book 
as has sometimes been done in dictionaries, since this would unnecessarily increase the bulk by over 500 pages, 
The printing will be done by Theo. L. De Vinne & Co. on new presses made for THE Century Dictionary, and 
the paper is the result of much experimenting to obtain the desired effects of durability, strength, opacity, and a 
perfect surface. It is made by the makers of the paper for ‘‘ The Century Magazine.” The type and the size of 
the page are the result of many experiments. 


SYNONYMS. 


Special attention has been paid to the synonyms—words which have meanings somewhat similar to the 
word defined, but not exactly equivalent to it. For instance, under animosity will be found a list of more or less 
synonymous words, like i//-will, enmity, malice, hostility, etc., with the meaning of each, and the difference 
between them carefully analyzed. A number of quotations follow, showing the uses of the various words. 
Under each one of these words, in its regular place in the Dictionary, is a cross-reference to the synonyms under 
animosity; so if one looks up spite, grudge, hatred, malignity, or any other word which signifies dislike in a 
greater or less degree, by following out the reference to animosity shades of meaning of the various synonymous 
terms will be ascertained. 


,», * 4., CROSS-REFERENCES. 


ak, eee F ar 
wee fe ae The cross-references greatly increase the value of the Dictionary— 
jee IS, 3-2 some etymologies can be followed out in from thirty to fifty entries. By 
pee %! , P ° ° e ay 
-q a liberal use of these cross-references wasting of space is avoided—nothing 
_ 2 is unnecessarily repeated, but an amount of detailed information is fur- 
aii HY ee nished which has never been equalled in a general reference book. 
Lu 
Tue PHONOGRAPH. 
From The Century Dictionary. 
. A complete defining dictionary of English words. | 


Purchasers of this Dictionary will obtain a reference library which 
does away with a great number of other books. They will have— 
. Adictionary of etymologies, unequaled by any work yet pub- 
lished. | 8. A dictionary of medicine, surgery, physiology, anatomy, etc. 
. A standard dictionary of spelling and pronunciation. . A dictionary of theological terms. 


9 

. An encyclopedia of general information, particularly rich in 10. A dictionary of art and archeology, mythology, sculpture, 
historical material. | music, etc., exquisitely illustrated. . 

. A standard dictionary of mechanical terms. 11. A law dictionary. 

. A comprehensive dictionary of the practical arts and trades, 12. A standard reference book of English grammar and philology. 
commerce, finance, etc. 13. A dictionary of synonyms. 

7. A dictionary of scientific terms, giving the result of the very 14, A treasury of quotations. 


HOW TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Subscriptions are taken by agents, but since many persons may not wish to wait until an agent calls upon 
them, we will receive subscriptions sent directly to us, and will request the agent in charge of the territory to 
supply the parts. If subscribers cannot promptly be reached in this way, we will send the parts directly from 
this office, as they are issued. The Dictionary when taken in sections costs $2.50 per month. 


THE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


A richly illustrated descriptive circular containing a number of specimen pages, showing sample definitions in 
various subjects, as anatomy, law, botany, theology, gems, games, mechanics, physics, metals, zoology, etc.. 
with several pages of illustrations, and a full prospectus, names of specialists, etc., will be sent to any address 
on receipt of five 2-cent stamps (the cost of manufacture). Address 
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latest thought in every department of science, as biology, 
botany, zodlogy, mineralogy, physics, etc. 
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HE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


“The Magazine which leads the W orld.”’—The Journalist. 





THE CENTURY isa 
monthly magazine con- 
taining 160 pages of the 
best and timeliest read- 
ing contributed by the 
leading writers of the 
English-speaking 
world, and illustrated 
with from fifty to one 
hundred engravings 
which have made 
American wood-engrav- 
ing the wonder of Eur- 
ope. It is issued on the 
first day of the month. 

Regarding its circu- 
lation and successful 
history, we quote the 
following from a recent 
interesting article pub- 
lished in the New York “ Tribune:” 

“When one speaks of ‘The Century Magazine,’ he is in 
danger of appearing to rush into entravagant statements. 
The present issue of ‘ The Century’ is always above 200,000 
copiesa month. It has run 50,000 beyond that. In 1882 it 
was estimated that ‘The Century’ and ‘St. Nicholas’ (the 
Century’s Co.’s illustrated magazine for young folks) were 
read by nearly 1,000,000 people each month. But at that 
time thecombined circulation of both publications was not 
nearly so great as that of ‘The Century’ alone to-day. If 
the same ratio still holds true, then at the present time, 
when the magazine is at its highest circulation mark, it 
has over 1,600,000 readers, and it and ‘St. Nicholas’ 
together, under the same conditions, about 2,000,000. That 
is to say, these magazines are 

READ BY EVERY ONE PERSON IN THIRTY 


of the country’s population. Since ‘The War Papers’ 
began to appear in ‘The Century’ its circulation has 
about doubled. It is 
by no means an easy 
task to please the 
American people, 
month in and month 
out, fair weather and 
foul. ‘The Century’ 
not only pleases a 
large share of them 
but month by month 
pleases a larger share. 
And this leads one to 
look for the attrac- 
tions which catch 
and hold the atten- 
tion and favor of the 
people. 

“*The Century’ is 
the old ‘Scribner’s 
Monthly,’ which 
under the editorship 
of Dr. J. G. Holland 
and the management 
of Roswell Smith, be- 
came so well known - - 
and so valuable a con- THE OFFICE OF THE CENTURY. 
tribution to periodical literature. The ‘Monthly’ atonce 
became a thoroughly American publication, and its 
success was scarcely short of phenomenal. Its circu- 

















lation increased rapidly, and the artistic execution kept}. 


pace with its prosperity and its literary excellence. 
In 1881 the interests of Dr. Holland and the Scribners were 
purchased. The principal workers among the younger 
men were taken into the organization, and the name was 
changed to The Century Co. It became necessary to find a 
larger home for the rapidly growing magazine, and in that 
year the company moved into the quarters now occupied 
by it at No. 833 East Seventeenth Street. Dr. Holland did 
not live to see the great work of his life fully started on its 
second era, but he had seen the circulation rise from a few 
thousand copies monthly up beyond the 100,000 mark, and 
had seen the magazine attain a position in the literary field 
unexcelled either in this country or abroad. 
‘The causes which led to 
THE BRILLIANT SUCCESS 


of ‘The Century’ are many, but a few examples will serve 
to illustrate how a great magazine is made. Independent 
of Dr. Holland’s remarkable abilities, which alone could 
scarcely have failed to make a great reputation for the 
magazines, there were in the tremendous vitality, the 
executive ability, and the watchful care of Roswell Smith 
those qualities which sought and found new ideas and 
improvements in rapid succession. American wood- 
engraving made such swift progress that it soon stood 
head and shoulders above that of any other country in the 
world. And this advance in 





THE ART OF ILLUSTRATION, 
due to the efforts of the publishers of ‘The Century,’ met 
with the recognition it deserved on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. English papers and periodicals sang its praises while 
lamenting that their own country was so deficient in this 
kind of work. ‘ 

“It is scarcely necessary to speak of the printing of the 
magazine. This publication has long been held before the 
public as an illustration of the printer’s skill. The work 
is done by T. L. De Vinne & Co., and is the finest that 
years of study, of improvement, and of mechanical devices 
could bring about. And this degree of perfection is in no 


small measure due to the demands for exquisite results 
which such publications as ‘The Century’ and ‘St. 
Nicholas’ created. So that while the art of beautiful 
printing has added to the merits of magazine publishing, 








the requirements of the 
latter have no less made 
necessary this mechanical 
excellence. 

“But above all these 
attractions must be 
placed 

THE LITERARY WORK 
which has been given to 
the world by ‘The Cen- 
tury.’ One glance at 
what has been offered to 
its readers explains the 
great success achieved by 
this magazine. From the 
first it has given special 
prominence to American 
auchors and artists. It 
has contained the writ- 
ings of E. C. Stedman, 
Irwin Russell, Edward 
Eggleston, Mrs. Burnett, 
Joel Chandler Harris 
Bret Harte (his only long 
novel, ‘Gabriel Conroy,’ 
appearing here), George 









In Toe Century EDITORIAL 

Room. 
W. Cable, Frank R. Stockton, 
Saxe Holm, and many others whose bright touches 
have enlivened its pages. Prominent among its serials 
was ‘The Bread Winners,’ and there were ‘The War 
Papers,’ which, beginning in November, 1884, shot the 
circulation of the magazine so high that it never came 
down. The leading feature of ‘The Century’ during 
recent years has been ‘ Abraham Lincoln: A History,’ 
which began in November, 1886. The publishers paid 
Colonel Hay and Mr. Nicolay $50,000 for the right to pub- 
lish this history in ‘The Century’ alone. Other impor- 
tant contributions were George Kennan’s ‘ Siberia and the 
Exile System,’ and Cole’s engravings of ‘The Old Mas- 
ters.’ ”” 

To continue to quote from what others say of “The 
Century Magazine,” we take the following from “ The 
Journalist ’”’ of December, 1890 : 

“From among the multitude of literary periodicals pub- 
lished in the world it might seem, at first glance, a diffi- 
cult matter to pick out, without fear of contradiction, the 
one 

ENTITLED TO FIRST PLACE. 

Yet there is little doubt that, if a vote could be taken 
among the English-reading nations, ‘The Century 
Magazine’ would be elected by a large majority. , 

. To the man or woman who moves among . 
cultured people the reading of ‘ The Century’ has 
practically become compulsory. Its articles form 
the subject of conversation ; it is a reflex of the 
literary and social life of the world. No ‘protection’ 
could have been granted by the government 
which would be so effective as the monopoly given 
by public opinion. 

‘The reason of this is not far to seek. ‘“‘ The 
Century’ is a literary magazine guided by news- 
paper instinct or genius, whichever you choose to 
callit. It deals with matters of contemporaneous 
human interest; it leads thought, it is true, but 
never gets out of sight. : 

“The secret of the great success of ‘The Cen 
tury’ lies in its liberality. It has gone on th« 
principle of paying the the best prices for the best 
work, and the result has been that the editors o 
‘The Century’ have been in a position to skim 

THE CREAM OF MODERN LITERATURE AND ART. 


The generality of writers who have MSS. to sell 
send them first to ‘The Century,’ and ‘The Century’ 


“*The Century’ was the first magazine of any promi- 
nence which conceded to the young writer the right to 
make a reputation from his work. It was the first to 
establish the custom of signature. ‘The Century’ led and 
the others were forced to follow. Of late years it has been 
leading public opinion as well. 

“Asa public educator in matters of literature, art, pop- 
ular science, and general knowledge, ‘The Century’ stands 
second to no agency this country has known. It has been 


A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR 


to an extent out of all proportion to the fortunes its con- 
ductors have made out of it. 

“Tn art matters alone, the publishing business, the art 
world, and the reading public owe a debt of gratitude to 
‘ The Century’ beyond estimate. The improvement in art 
methods naturally led to increased expense, and some few 
figures may not be uninteresting to publishers and literary 
workers. 

“In the year 1876 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS 

of a single issue seldom cost more than $1,500 or $1,700, and 
the November number of 1878 cost only $2,962 for the cuts. 
Now the illustrations of single articles cost as much as 
those of many whole numbers then. The California illus- 
trations in the November number just issued cost over 
$2,000, and the entire cost of the cuts in that number was 
nearly $8,000. For each one of Mr. Cole’s engravings from 
the Old Masters about $300 is spent—this figure being by 
no means unusual for single pictures. The cost of illustra- 
tions for such a series as Mr. Kennan’s recent Siberian 
papers was about $25,000. The illustrations entail upon 
the company an extra expense for fine paper, printing, and 
art supervision, which is nearly equal to the cost of the 
drawings and the engraving. When we add to this the 
cost of the articles themselves, which is never less than ten 
dollars a page and often a hundred, we gain an idea of the 
cost of getting out a magazine like ‘The Century.’ 

“To cover this and the other expenses of publication by 
any possible circulation that could be gained, and at the 
same time leave a fair margin of profit, would be mani- 
festly out of the question; consequently ‘The Century’ 
was the pioneer in the field of 

MAGAZINE ADVERTISING. 
Enterprising, far-seeing business men were naturally 
attracted by the enterprising, far-seeing magazine. They 
tried it and found it paid, and if you can once prove to a 
business man that a certain line of action pays, no amount 
of theorizing can argue him out of it. 


The ‘“‘School Moderator,” of Lansing, Mich., said, in 
issue of Feb. 19, 1891: ‘“‘The February number of ‘The 
Century,’ is ap excellent illustration of what help a good 
magazine is to the schools, There are in it articles that 
will fit right into the history lessons, make the basis of 
several geography lessons, and rouse a spirit of interest in 
good literature. Suppose each school that has not that 
number raise thirty-five cents by penny readings and send 
for it to ‘The Century Co.,’ of New York.” 


“The Century” is issued on the first of each month. A 
year’s subscription costs $4.00; single numbers, 35 cents. 
The new volume began with the number for November, 
1890, but subscriptions may commence at any date and 
continue for any period of time. Subscriptions are taken 





by newsdealers and booksellers generally, by postmasters 


MAILING Day. 


gets the pick. This is partly from financial considerations | and by the publishers. Remittances should be made by 
—for, as I have said, the liberality of ‘The Century’ is| money-order or express-order, bank-check, draft, or in 
known throughout the guild of literary workers—and | registered letter to The Century Co., 33 East 17th Street, 


partly the outgrowth of a sentiment, 


New York. A single specimen number sent free. 
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ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, 
THE BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READER. 





HE matter of supplemen- 
tary reading in schools 
is one which is now be- 

ing widely considered, and it 
is known that St. Nicholas 
Magazine is being very gen- 
_ erally used for this purpose. 

School Education says, ‘‘ We 
cannot urge the attention of 
teachers too strongly to St. 
Nicholas as a supplementary 
reader.” 

One reason why this maga- 
zine is appropriate is because 
the element of timeliness 
enters so largely into it. 

From “ Personally Conductea”” Whatever subject comes up, 
by Frank R. Stockton, St. Nicholas tries to give its 
in “ St. Nicholas.” young readers a good under- 
standing of it while it is fresh in the public mind. 
This can best be demonstrated by noting a few of the 
many timely subjects that the magazine has treated in 
its pages. Coast-guard service or life-saving on the 
coast, the work of coast-guards in aiding ships and 
securing cargoes that have gone ashore, the use of light- 
houses and light-ships, cable-telegraphy, the method of 
stopping cars by a vacuum-brake, the management of the 
city fire-department, the use of turret ships, torpedoes, 
torpedo boatsin war, the telephone, the minting of money, 
the fore-telling of the weather, the electric light, the mak- 
ing of pottery, the cable railway, the elevated railroads, 
the transportation of the obelisk, the work of the war-cor- 
respondent, modern harbor defenses, the making of steel 
ordnance, Stanley and his exploring achievements, a 
visit to the real Mikado, ‘“‘ Among the Law-makers,” a 
description of the routine of law-making, ballooning, 
the making of the Bartholdi statue, ‘‘ Boring for Oil,” 
‘‘Among the Gas-wells,” the great Brooklyn bridge, 
choosing an occupation, are examples of many papers 
that have been printed on subjects of immediate interest 
at the time. 
Victor Hugo calls this ‘‘ the woman’s century,” and he 





might have added that it is the children’s century 
as well, for never before in the world’s history has so 
much thought been paid to children—their schools, their 
books, their pictures, and their toys. Childhood, as we 
understand it, is a recent discovery. 

Up to the time of the issue of the St. Nicholas Maga- 
zine seventeen years ago literature and children’s maga- 
zines were almost contradictory terms, but the new 
periodical started cut with the idea that nothing was too 





A SENATE PaGe.—From “ St. Nicholas.” 


good for children ; the result has been a juvenile maga- 
zine genuine with conscientious purpose,—the greatest 
writers contributing to it, with the best artists and 
engravers helping to beautify it,—and everything tuned 





to the key-note of youth. 





It has been the special aim of St. Nicholas to supplant 
unhealthy literature with stories of a living and health- 
ful interest. It will not do to take fascinating, bad liter- 
ature out of boys’ hands, and give them in its place Mrs. 
Barbauld and Peter Parley, or the work of writers who 
think that any “‘ good-y” talk will do for children, but 
they must have strong, interesting reading, with the 
blood and sinew of real life in it, 

—reading that will waken them h 
to a closer observation of the best 53. 
things about them. A 

In the seventeen years of its life 5a 
St. Nicholas has not only elevated 
the children, but it has also ele- 
vated the tone of contemporary 7%0m™ “St. Nicholas.’ 
children’s literature as well. Many of its stories, hke 
Mrs. Burnett’s ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” have becom: 
classic. It is not too much to say that almost every 
notable young people’s story now produced in America 
first seeks the light in the pages of that magazine. 

One cannot put the spirit of St. Nicholas into a pro 
spectus, but the publishers are glad to send a ful! 
announcement of the features for the current year and « 









From “‘A Doli’s Hospital,” in “ St. Nicholas,” 


single sample copy to the address of any teacher men 
tioning this notice. The magazine costs $3.00 a year. 
Address The Century Co., 33 East 17th St., New York. 





BOOKS OF 


INTEREST TO 


TEACHERS. 





way wherever good music is appreciated. It is 

not a school singing book, but it 1s a collection 

of exquisite songs, lullabies, pieces for children 
to sing, Easter and Christmas hymns, songs for exer- 
cises, etc., one copy of which is all that is needed in 
the school-room. The composers represent the best 
American musicians, Damrosch, Gilchrist, 58. P. Warren, 
J. R. Fairlamb, Homer N. Barilett, Ilsley, Richard Hoff- 
man, and many others, with a few English song-writers, 
J. L. Molloy, Harrison Millard, and J. W. Palmer. 

All the music was composed expressly for it and 
appears in no other form. The book contains 200 pages 
(the size of sheet music), with 112 eongs and 140 illustra- 
tions. The binding is very attractive. The Christian 
Union calls it ‘‘atext-book of the rarest kind.” The 
price has been recently reduced from $3.50 to $2.00. 

Baby World, edited by Mary Mapss Dopae. 
Stories, rhymes, and pictures, for very little folks, 
selected from St. Nicholas. Three 
hundred pages and as many illus- 
trations. Price, in board covers 
with cloth back, $1.00; full cloth, 
$1.25. 


“ A prettier or a jollier book than this 
for the little girls and boys cannot 
found.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Another Brownie Book, by 
PALMER Cox. The success of the 
first ‘‘ Brownie” book has led the 
publishers to issue this second vol- 
ume, which, to prevent confusion, 
they call ‘‘Another Brownie Book.” 
It is like the first ‘‘ Brownie” in 
size, style, and binding, but» it is 
nota reprint of the old book—every- 
thing that it contains is new. 
Price, $1.50, 

From“ Another Brownie The Autobiography of 
Book,” Joseph Jefferson, Containing 


ma T. NICHOLAS SONGS is rapidly finding its 














the famous comedian’s views on acting, and his rem- 
iniscences of the notable people he has met and of 
his own eventful career. It possesses, as the Spring- 
field Republican says, ‘‘the charm that always lingers 
about the gossip of an actor’s life.” Through the narra- 
tive there runs a quaint vein of humor that brings to 
mind the wit of Rip Van Winkle and Bob Acres. The 
volume contains nearly five hundred elegantly printed, 
uncut octavo pages, bound in a richly ornamented 
vellum cover ; the illustrations—all full-page, and 80 in 
number—forming a magnificent portrait gallery of the 
American stage. Price, $4.00. 

The Pharaohs of the Bondage and the 
Exodus, by Rev. Cuas. 8S. Rosinson. A collection of 
the latest discovered facts and deductions on the subject 
of the Pharaohs, brought from all sources of obtainable 
information, and carefully and most interestingly 
stated. Issued in one 12mo, volume of two hundred 
pages. Price, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 

Abraham Lincoln: A History. By the Presi- 
dent’s Private Secretanes, JouN G. NIcoLAY and JOHN 
Hay. This authorized history is the only full and 
authoritative record of the private life and public career 
of Abraham Lincoln, including an account of the causes 


be of the Rebellion, and a record, at first hand, of the 


inside history of the Civil war, and of President Lincoln’s 
Administration,—with many important details which 
have hitherto remained urevealed, in order that they 
might first appear in their proper connection in this 
work, The advantages enjoyed by the writers of this 
history are not only incomparably greater than those 
possessed by any predecessors, but they are also beycnd 
the reach of any future historian. Both of these biogra- 
phers grew up in the same region with Mr. Lincoln ; they 
were intimate from boyhood with his friends and com- 
panions. Mr. Nicolay took charge of his correspondence 
before his election to the presidency, and the very first 
commission Lincoln signed as president was that of Mr. 
Nicolay to be his official private secretary. Mr. Hay, 





like Mr. Nicolay, accompanied the president from 
Springfield to Washington, where he remained several 
years as Assistant ) Faia 
Secretary; serving C/o 
afterwards, until the 
end of the war, as 
aide-de-camp to the 
President. One of 
them, and generally 
both, were on duty 
at Mr. Lincoln’s side 
every day from 1860 
to 1865; Mr. Nicolay 
was his official medi- 
um of communication 
with Congress and 
the Cabinet; both 
were continually em- 
ployed by him in deli- 
cate and important 
missions to every part 
of the country ; both 
stood beside him at 
his two inaugura- 
tions; one saw him die, The work is issued in ten volumes. 
Sold only by subscription. Send for particulars. 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, 
Edited by RoBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON and CLARENCE 
CLOUGH BUEL, of The Century Magazine. A complete 
history of the Civil War in four large octavo volumes of 
750 pages each, written by men—Union and Confederate 
—who planned and fought its battles. This work, 
which has been called ‘the one history of the world’s 
greatest war.” The illustrations number 1,700. Sold 
only by subscription. Send for particulars. This book 
and the Lincoln. History should be in every school library. 
The above (except the subscription books) are sold by 
booksellers everywhere. Send for The Century Co.'s 
catalogue, Address TheCentury Co., 33 E, 17th St., N.Y. 
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THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
OF BROOKLYN. 

















This school is the outgrowth of the 
Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic 
Institute which was organized in 1854. 
Its curriculum, at first preparatory 
for college and for business, was 
steadily enlarged until, in 1870, there 
were two courses leading tothe bach- 
elor degrees in science and in art, 
Since that time the school has been 
divided into two general departments, 
separate and distinct from each other 
—the institute and the academic de- 
partment, and the work of each de- 
partment is conducted in separate 
buildings. ‘The institute comprehends 
all the higher educational work. It 
provides four-year courses of study, 
equivalent to like courses in colleges 
and technical schools leading to the 
bachelor’s degree. The conditions for 
admission correspond generally to 
those for entrance to the freshman 
class of the leading schools of science 
and arts, 

The acadenic department comprises 
the preparatory courses of the insti- 
tute and all work lower in grade than 
that conducte1 in the institute. Its 
courses prepare for admission to the 
institute, as to any of the colleges. It 
provides, also, for students not in- 
tending to pursue a collegiate or a THE POLYTECHNIC [NSTITUTE, BROOKLYN. 
technical course, but who desire to fit themselves, some gymnasium, whose dimensions are ' 
for mercantile life. The new building shown on the| sixty-five by one hundred feet. It will be 
left side of the cut, is a model of school architec- | fitted with the dest apparatus for physi- 
ture. It has five stories and a basement. Tt is fire|cal culture and the department will be 
proof throughout, and has been specially fitted for the} under the supervision of a competent 
higher work of the institute. Special courses in ad-| director. During the past thirty-five 
vanced chemistry, electrical and civil engineering,| years the Polytechnic has spent over $2, 
architecture, and kindred technical branches are to be | 000,000 for the education of the youth of 
organized, With all the attention that the Polytechnic | that city. A likeness of the president, Dr. 
is giving to mental development, the modern require-| D. H. Cochran, with a short sketch of 
ments for physical education have not been overlooked. | his life, appears in this number of THE 
In the new building there is provided a large and hand-| JouRNAL. 


























THE ADELPHI ACADEMY. | course of three years; an academic de- 

enna partment five years in length; one sub- 

This institution was incorporated in 1869, though it collegiate year, and a collegiate depart- 
had existed for several years previously as a private ment in which the course is four years. 
school. A board of trustees was organized who bought | |An art department receives special stu. 
the property, and put the school on a permanent basis. | dents and carries them forward to com- 
No discrimination has ever been made against any plete training in portrait-painting. The 
scholar on account of sex. | teacher in charge of this department su- 
There is a kindergarten in which the course of train- ‘pervises the drawing throughout the in- . . 
ing is one year; a preparatory department with a stitution. As students come towards the FLOOR PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR.—POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 











last years of the academic department they select one of 
three courses of study: The classical course which 
prepares for college; the scientific course which in- 
cludes all the work of preparation for scientific schools 
and also the work of the first fyears of scientific schools 
in mathematics, physics, and chemistry. 

The literary course includes Latin, and one, at least, of 
the modern languages, an extensive course in history 
and English literature, ethics, and philosophy. 

Physical training is made a part of the curriculum. 
Pupils have exercise in a well-equipped gymnasium, 
50 x 200 feet in extent. This department is in charge of 
a regularly educated physician, and does much to pro- 
mote the health of pupils and their symmetrical develop- 
ment ; perfect ventilation is secured by fans driven by a 
powerful engine. 

In December, 1889, a part of the original building was 
destroyed by fire. The damage was promptly repaired, 
and the buildings are now substantially new throughout. 

The academy has several times outgrown the space 
provided forit. Five years ago, Mr. Charles Pratt, the 
large-minded, generous founder of the Pratt Institute, 
whose interest in the Adelphi Academy has been unfail- 
ing from the first, gave cne hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars for a new building ; this was in addition to pre- 
vious liberal gifts from the same source, and resulted in 
the new collegiate building, which was first occupied in 
September, 1889. 

The cut does not convey an adequate idea of the ex- 
tent of the buildings. They are bounded on three sides 
by streets, occupying nearly the entire square. Not- 
withstanding the poor cut sent THE JoURNAL, the Adelphi 
is one of the handsomest buildings in the country, 
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BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 





This school owes its existence to the generosity of Dr. 
Joseph W. Taylor, of Burlington, N. J. The object of 
the founder was to give to young women the same 
advantages for advanced education as are enjoyed by 
young men, Although Bryn Mawr was incorporated in 
1880, it was not opened for the reception of students 
until the autumn of 1885, when fifty-four applicants 
were received. ‘‘ Three classes of students are received : 
graduate students," undergraduate students, and hear- 
ers.” The former must show a diploma from some 
school of acknowledged standing, and they pursue the 
advanced courses offered by the school. The most dis- 
tinguished places among graduate students are held by 
those possessing fellowships, of which there are five: 
viz : one in Greek, one in mathematics, one in English, 
one in history, and one in biology. They are awarded 
as an endorsement of previous attainments. Besides 
the honorary value, they secure to the holder free tui- 
tion, a furnished room, and $350 yearly. In addition to 
these five scholarships, there is one European fellowship 
which is awarded to that member of the graduating 





besides complete sets of chemical jour- (~~ = 
nals giving the results of all research — 
hitherto made, A suite of five rooms ee 
is appropriated to the biological de- 
partment; it includes two laboratories, 
one of which is exclusively botanical. 
It 1s equipped with the best micro- 
scopes, microtomes, etc. 

In 1887 a physical laboratory was 
opened in a separate building. It is 
furnished with every convenience to 
aid in studying physical sciences. 

Two courses in philosophy are of- 
fered-a major course of two years and 
a minor course of one year. Gradu- 
ate courses are offered in Sanskrit 
and Indo-European philology, Greek, 
old French, Italian,Spanish, and other 
romance languages. Gothic and Teu- 
tonic philology, Norse, old high Ger- 














man, middle high German,old Saxon, 
Anglo-Saxon, English literature, Cel- 
tic, history, mathematics, chemistry, political science, 





class showing superior excellence in scholarship. Its 
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and biology. 
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BRYN Ro HALL.—COPE & STEWARDSON, ARCHITECTS, 


value. is $500, which is applicable to the expenses of a 


Thereis also a preliminary medical course of study for 


year’s study in one of the English or Continental uni-|such as are looking forward to that profession, and it 


versities. 


would seem that the splendid scientific laboratories of 


The Bryn Mawr library is well supplied with scientific, | this school offer exceptional advantages to such as pur- 
literary, and philological periodicals and reviews in| sue this course, 


The Woman’s Medical College of 
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MERION HALL—BRYN MAWR,. 


English, French, German, Italian, and Swedish ; there 
are besides some 8,000 volumes on its shelves, to which 
$3,000 worth of books are being added each year. 

In addition to these books the students have access to 
the,Philadelphia library, which contains about 145,000 
volumes; to the Mercantile library of 150,000 volumes, 
and to the library of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
containing 30,000 volumes. 

The chemical laboratory consists of a lecture room, a 
working laboratory ,preparation and balance rooms, anda 
chemical library. The supply of apparatus has been 
carefully selected for the purpose of instruction and 
research in the higher departments of that science. In the 
chemical library are reference books on the subject, 


‘fos. 4? 





Pennsylvania, and the Woman’s Med- 
ical College of the New York Infir- 
mary, make satisfactory allowance 
in their professional courses for work 
carried on in the scientific laborator- 
ies of Bryn Mawr, 

The instruction in Greek and San- 
skrit covers twenty four hours of lec- 
tures and recitations weekly ; Latin 
eighteen hours weekly. Italian cov- 
ers five years ; German and French 
three years; English and Spanish 
two years. The work in philosophy, 
after leading to the degree of doctor 
of philosophy, is supplemented by 
additional reading to such as desire 
it. During 1891- 
} 92 instruction in 
} Biblical study 
an’ Semitic lan- 

















RADNOR HALL.--BRYN MAWR- 


differs from Merion in having all single rooms for one 
student, many preferring such a life to living with a 
“chum.” The large building in the cut, Denbigh Hall, 
isa remarkably beautiful structure costing $80,000. It 
is for the most part but two stories high, but the effect is 
relieved by asemi-circular tower and numerous bay win- 
dows.’ fThese halls are surrounded by forty acres of 


lawns, which are bounded on all sides by private villas. 
The whole forms a picture of delightful realism and one 
that should awaken"the admiration of every advocate of 
higher education for women. 

Taylor Hall (named after the founder), a building of 
Port Deposit stone, contains the lecture-rooms and 
laboratories, and the offices of administration. It will 
soon be entirely occupied by the library and by the 
remaining departments; and it 1s suggested to all per- 
sops who wish to bestow gifts on the college, to con- 
tribute to the $50,000 needed for the new building. 

The gymnasium is one of the most commodious yet 
provided for women. It contains a large hall for gym- 
nastie exercises, a running or walking track, a room for 
the director,to which is attached another for the students. 

At graduation, the young women who have pursued 
the proper course of study receive the degree of bachelor 
of arts. Such as choose may enter upon an additiona 
course leading to the degree of master of arts, or of doc- 
tor of philosophy. This latter degree is in no case con- 
ferred asa mark of honor. It is given_for attainment 
only. 














guages will be af- 
forded, alse elective courses in New 





Testament Greek, and for graduates, 
courses in Hebrew, history, political 
science, mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, biology, and physical culture — 
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receive prominent attention. 

The college buildings are ten miles 
west of Philadelphia, in a delightful 
location. They are models of archi- 
tecture, as the cuts will show. Mer- 
ion Hall is composed mostly of suites 
—a study and two bed-rooms—afford- 
ing accommodations for fifty stu- 
dents, Radnor Hall, opened in 1887, 
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